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The Sarah Drexel Van Rensselaer Dormitory for Women, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


400 NORTH THIRD STREET, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








THE PENN STATE SUMMER SESSIONS 


MAIN SESSION JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 7 


INTER-SESSION JUNE 9 TO 26 


PEND a pleasant summer at Penn State! Combine inten- 
w) sive study with a real vacation in the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania. Excellent accommodations and board are available at 
a surprisingly low figure. Congenial atmosphere, stimulating 
associations, and sports make this an ideal spot for summer 
study. Program covers 43 subject-matter fields. The teaching 
staff numbers more than 200 selected from the regular faculty 


POST-SESSION AUGUST 10 TO 28 


N ORE than 400 courses are available, the majority of 
LV i which may be applied toward the satisfaction of require- 
ments for advanced degrees. The others may be used in satis- 
faction of baccalaureate requirements. The Inter-Session and 
Post-Session, each of three weeks’ duration, supplementing 
the Main Session, make possible a flexible program of study 
ranging from one week in intensive courses to a complete pro- 





of the College and the faculties of other institutions. gram of twelve weeks. 


Write to the Director of Summer Sessions for a catalogue 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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© SUMMER § 
SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


Correspondence Study 
Courses Come to You 
e 


1. Work for a Bachelor’s 
Degree. 

2. Add another subject or 
field to your certif- 
icate. 

3. Make your certificate 
permanent. 


B 
Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 
@ ThePennsylvania State College @ 


ee State College, Pa. 
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JUNIATA 


Summer Session 


@ Nine weeks, June 15 to Aug- 
ust 14, nine semester hours’ 


credit. A few whole year 
courses including first year 
French, second year French, 


chemistry, biology. The oppor- 
tunity to do a good amount of 
work in the summer without 
hurry or skimping. Recrea- 
tional facilities, with a good lo- 
cation in the midst of the moun- 
tains. Dormitory privileges for 
a limited number of students. 


| Write for bulletins, 


Director of Summer Session | 
JUNIATA COLLEGE Huntingdon, Pa. | 











LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 

MCRYe tional). June 26-July 31. Only French 
spoken. Fee $150, Board and Tuition. 

: Elementary, Interme jiate, Aivanced. 
Write for announcement to Residen- 


tial French Summer School. 36-B 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada 








Our New Special Teachers’ Income 
Protection Policy is a 


GOOD CURE for WORRY 


_— are some of the good features that you will find in this 

policy: 

SICKNESS INDEMNITY $25.00 per week for 52 weeks (first 
week $12.50) 

HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 50% additional up to 4 weeks 

QUARANTINE during school term pays sickness rate 

ACCIDENT INDEMNITY $25.00 per week for 52 weeks 

PHYSICIANS BILLS paid for non-disabling injuries not exceed- 
ing $12.50 

IDENTIFICATION INDEMNITY paid up to $100.00 

SPECIAL SPECIFIC LOSSES by accidental means, Life—$1000.00, Both 

Hands $1000.00, Both Feet $1000.00, One Hand & One Foot $1000.00, 

Either hand and sight of either eye $1000.00, Either foot & sight of 

either eye $1000.00, Sight of both eyes $1000.00, Either hand $500.00, 

Either foot $500.00, Sight of either eye $500.00. 

LOW COST _ Annual Premium $30.00 Semi-annual $15.50 
Quarterly $8.00. 


Write today for application blanks 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CO. 


(A Legal Reserve Company) 


LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 











THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


Capable man of good edu- 

cation and business back- 

ground to organize Univer- 
sity Extension classes under the auspices of 
High Schools. Educational and sales experience 
desirable. Car necessary. Summer appointment 
subject to permanent arrangement if mutually 
satisfactory. Position will pay $3,000 to $4,000 
a year. Address Mr. Morris, LaSalle Extension 
University, 4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


EWEST member of a distinguished 
dictionary family-— accurate, en- 
riched, simplified, easy to use, beauti- 
fully made. Write for full information. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 








Est. 18£5 


motions through us in Public or Private Schools, 
Universities, Teachers Colleges, and Colleges. 


Prepare for next year. NOW is the time. 
Associates: Chicago, Ill. 


ALEERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

E. T. Dufheld, Prop. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Thousands have secured first positions or pro- 


Write for de- 
WANT A JOB? tailed nant 
mation about our. service—34 years 
strong. 


Southern Teachers Agency 
CHANNING P. HAYES, Manager 
207 Broad-Grace Arcade Richmond, Va. 
Charter Member National Association of 


Spokane; Wash. Teachers Agencies. 


Kimball Bldg. Hyde Bldg. 




















Tubular and Spiral Slide Type 
FIRE ESCAPES 


More than 5,000 in use 
Over 100 Installations in Pennsylvania 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4801 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog on Request 





If a child is made to realize that 
every creature which can feel is akin 
to him and that to cause needless suf- 
fering is wicked, it goes a long way 
toward a building of wholesome char- 
acter—as well as the development of 
a frame of mind that makes universal 
peace a necessity—David S. Jordan. 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU st 


Member of Nati LA iation of Teachers Agencies 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 


Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 
Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 














CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 
C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 


Many vacancies already listed for school year 1936-1937. 
No charge to school officials. 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
A successful career in teaching requires change of position—not frequently 
but judiciously. We are glad to confer with teachers planning such a career. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 
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SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


EACHERS 


Begin June 29... close August 7, 1936 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the pro- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 29th and 
close August 7th. 








Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 


Montgomery Ave., 7 | x ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. x gt 
EMPLE UNIVERSITY 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
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nsufficient insurance is respon- 
sible for the loss of millions of 
dollars yearly. Every institution 
should make certain it is adequately pro- 
tected against loss by fire on both build- 
ings and contents—windstorm—law suits 
resulting from damages to person or prop- 
erty of students, visitors and employees. 
For many years the Insurance Company 
of North America has specialized in 
meeting the particular insurance needs 
of schools and institutions. Consult the 
North America Agent in your community. 


WHAT YOU 
HAVE 


COPTEGHT 1037 by 
IHS. CO OF NORTH AMEMCA 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and its affiliated companies write practically every form of 
insurance except life. 


Capital $12,000,000 Surplus to policyholders over $66,000,000 
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1936 Summer 
Sessions 


UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 





Complete and flexible program of undergraduate 
curricula in commercial teaching, elementary school teach- 
ing, physical education teaching and supervision, second- 
ary school teaching, and vocational-industrial and _part- 
time teaching. 


Graduate and undergraduate professional courses in 
history, theory, and practice of education, including 
visual education; specific and specialized treatment of 
educational problems; development of research techniques 
and the prosecution of investigations. 


An expanded summer offering for the elementary 
teacher including a new course in choral speaking. 


For complete information address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
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- LOWER PRICES! 


Lennes Test and Practice 
Sheets in Arithmetic 
At Lower Prices 


WING to the tremendous sales that we 
have already had on the LENNES 
TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN 
ARITHMETIC, through which all editorial 
and preparation costs have been written off, 
we have now reduced the price of the full 
year LENNES PADS from a $0.30 to a $0.20 
list price. We are thus passing along to the 
schools an important saving. 


You will undoubtedly wish to include the 
LENNES PADS in your requirements for 
the next school year. 

LIST PRICES 


Padl .. Son « 5 SS0s6 
Pads 2to8,each . ... .20 


(Subject to usual quantity discounts) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS | 


76 Ninth Avenue - New York 
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We Bow Ourselves Out 


With this issue of the JOURNAL we bid you adieu for the summer and wish 
you a pleasant, restful vacation. We have enjoyed compiling and editing the 
ten monthly numbers of the current school year and hope that we have given 
you in each issue a cross section of the happenings in the educational world, 
the news of your co-workers, and the gist of the best books and teaching helps 
published in our field. We have endeavored to present this material in concise 
form, “boiled down,” to conserve your time and energy. 

To our advertisers, who have made possible the prompt payment of printers’ 
bills and who have kept us informed re their latest publications, we express our 
appreciation and pledge them our best services in the future. 

To our printers, the Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, whose efficient plant and 
marvelous powers of production have issued each number on schedule, regardless 
of minor difficulties, we doff our hats. 

To the members of our staff whose efficiency on the graphotype, addressograph, 
mimeograph, and typewriter have made it possible to place a copy of the JOURNAL 
in the hands of each member each month, and whose work is usually unsung, 
we extend well-merited praise. 

To our business and editorial staff who have given you readable material, 
free from glaring errors, we offer congratulations. 

If you have not yet decided which summer school to attend, consult the ads 
in the last few numbers. If you need help in deciding how to get the most 
recreation out of the summer months, read again the offerings of transportation 
companies and travel bureaus. 

And now, as you glance over your file of JouRNALS, if you have been dis- 
appointed in any feature or have missed something which should have been 
included, drop the editor a friendly note so that he will not make the same 
mistakes next year. 
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RUGG-KRUEGER 


Social Science Course for 
Elementary Schools 








Start now A new breadth of scope —a wealth of new matcrial— 

a new story-book charm characterize this new series. Here 

: the thrilling tale of man’s advance in civilization is told 

to trai by two master teachers, with all the vigor and freshness 
mn for which Rugg books are famed. 


. Geography, history, economics, civics — all are woven 
active together to build one integrated course. Send for circular 
No. 733 for a full description of the books, workbooks and 
teachers’ manuals composing this series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


thinking 


citizens 











IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET 
NEW STANDARDS 


Iroquois publications are scholarly, distinctive, practical, and modern 














THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS — Enlarged Edition, by DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 

THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES AND WORKBOOKS, by Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston 
THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES FOR THE GRADES, by Southworth and Southworth 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grade Seven and Grade Eight, by Ahles and Lawlor 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES, by R. W. Chamberlain 
Books I, II, III, 1V — For the last four years of high school 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade 7 (To appear in June) 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade 8 _ (In preparation) 


ENGLISH EXERCISES — DRILLS AND TESTS, 1936 Edition, by Griffeth and Walker 
For any of the high school grades 


OUR SURROUNDINGS — AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE, Revised Edition, 
by Clement, Collister, and Thurston 


THE IROQUOIS SCIENCE NOTE BOOK, 1936 Edition, by Collister and Stanton 


For physics, chemistry, and other science classes 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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The Functioning and Cost of 
Public School System 


MARY B. McANDREW 


President, Pennsylvania State Education Association 


Hon. Hiram G. Andrews, Chairman: 

It is with pleasure that I respond to the opportunity 
presented in the recent communication to present to the 
commission the point of view of our Association on the 
matter which your commission has under consideration, 
namely the functioning and cost of the public school system. 

Our Association for many years, through its meetings 
and committees, has given consideration and study and has 
formulated and worked for the passage of legislative 
measures having as their purpose the better functioning of 
the public schools of the Commonwealth. 


Statement Presented April 17, 1926 to the 
Legislative Commission to Study Echcol Costs 


III. Appropriations sufficient to meet in full the State’s 
actuarial obligations to the Public School Employees’ 
Retirement System 

The General Assembly deserves commendation in that it 
has held inviolate its contractual appropriation obligations 
to the Public School Employees’ Retirement System. 

IV. Adequate budgetary provisions to provide an annual 
traveling allotment of at least $500 each for county 
superintendents and their assistants 

By law, county superintendents and their assistants are 
assigned specific functions in the super- 





The Legislative Committee at a meet- 
ing on October 9, 1935, formulated a 
statement of policy and program for the 
ensuing year. These proposals were ap- 
proved by the Executive Council and by 
the House of Delegates at the annual 
meeting of our Association in December. 
The Legislative Committee for the cur- 
rent year, with the approval of our Execu- 
tive Council, has made several additions 
to these proposals. 

I shall present, therefore, what the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
considers as immediate legislative needs 
for a better functioning of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. 

I. Complete restoration of the educa- 








vision of the schools under their juris- 
diction. In the past several years their 
duties have been considerably expanded 
by responsibilities in promoting and as- 
sisting in the development of emergency 
programs of education sponsored by 
Federal relief agencies. The School Code 
provides that these individuals shall be 
entitled to receive annually the sum of 
$500 for the payment of actual and 
necessary expenses. Unless this amount 
is provided in full, the work of the 
county superintendent’s office is restricted 
or the county superintendent is required 
to meet personally, as many of them do, 
necessary travel costs. 
V. Appropriations sufficient to permit 
State Teachers Colleges to operate on 








tional program as it was previous to 
the 1933 session of the Legislature 
Complete restoration must be effected 

and public education recognized as one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of the State, otherwise we shall be faced with 
a dilemma in which the material agencies of the Common- 
wealth, such as roads and penal and welfare institutions, 
shall be advanced and the spiritual and educational aspects 
of the life of the Commonwealth neglected. Such a policy 
ultimately can lead only to a chaos in which pupils will not 
be prepared adequately for intelligent citizenship. 

II. It is essential that the General Assembly make ade- 
quate appropriations to meet the appropriation obliga- 
tions of the various laws now relating to subsidies in 
the different fields: 

a. Edmonds Act and closed schools 
b. Transportation 
c. Vocational education 
d. Special education 
The subsidy laws now on the statutes establish con- 
tractual relations with school districts in providing neces- 
sary funds for the operation of specific school functions. 
Failure by the General Assembly to make adequate pro- 
vision for these subsidies results in violation of the con- 
tractual relations established by these subsidy laws and re- 
quires school districts either to retrench in their school pro- 
gram or be liable for expenses incurred in the operation 
of the schools, the payment of which had not been antici- 
pated from local funds. In either instance, lack of adequate 
appropriations means a haphazard management of the 

schools rather than one of planned efficiency. Of equal im- 

portance is the necessity of the State’s meeting its contractual 

financial obligation when due. Failure to do so results in 
serious maladjustment in the local operation of schools. 


MARY 
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an efficiency level by making possible 

the restoration of salaries and the 
safe and adequate maintenance of the plants 

At the last session of the Legislature the needs of the State 
Teachers Colleges were approved by the members of the Leg- 
islature in the general appropriation bill in the amount of 
$4,000,000. This amount was approved following detailed 
presentation of the needs of the institutions by responsible 
committees at work. In approving the general appropria- 
tion bill, the Governor reduced this amount to $3,200,091. 

This reduced amount makes impossible restoration of the 

services of these colleges to their former levels, does not 

permit adequate maintenance of the plants, and requires in 

a number of instances the imposition of fees upon students 

to assist in maintaining the institution. 

VI. Increments to teachers in fourth-class districts upon 
the basis of experience, efficiency, and additional pro- 
fessional education 

The Commonwealth by State law fixes the minimum 
salary of elementary teachers in fourth-class districts at $100 
per month and secondary teachers, including high school 
principals, at $130.00 per month. A minimum salary of 
$100 per month for an eight month term is an average of 
$66 2/3 per month per year. The law holds no promise for 
any advance of the salaries of teachers in fourth-class dis- 
tricts unless local public sentiment becomes responsible for 

am increase or unless the teacher seeks elsewhere for em- , 

ployment. When the opportunities and salaries of the 

teachers in fourth-class districts are compared with indi- 
viduals holding positions requiring similar training, one 
must conclude that the teacher in the fourth-class district is 
either an optimistic, self-sacrificing public servant or an in- 
dividual with such little promise that no opportunities exist 
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for her in the business world. 

VII. Legislation which would make teachers’ salaries a 
prior claim upon subsidy appropriations paid by the 
State to the district, excluding the amount paid as 
reimbursement for closed schools or for transportation 

Public school teachers of Pennsylvania in certain sections 
of the State have had more payless pay days than any other 
group of public servants. This has been due partly to the 
inadequacies of local tax collections. On the other hand, 
the prior payment of obligations other than teachers’ salaries 
has been responsible for a major portion of this difficulty. 
The remedy lies in adequate legislation making teachers’ 
salaries a prior claim upon subsidy appropriations paid by 
the State to the district. 

VIII. Legislation which will prevent blanket dismissals ; 
give security of position for competent teaching 
service; provide the necessary checks and balances 
to safeguard the interests of the teachers, the super- 
visory officials, the school directors, and the children ; 
and stimulate teachers to attain a higher plane of 
professional service. 

For my own part, I prefer to designate this as tenure legis- 
lation. I do not have in mind the type of tenure that would 
give permanence to misfits in the school system. I do have 
in mind the type of legislation which would give security of 
position to those teachers whose service is both conscientious 
and competent, regardless of sex, position, marital status, 
religious and political affiliations. 

IX. Adequate educational provision through legislation for 
unemployed youth between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen years 

The difficulty of youth between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen securing employment is obvious. The hazards of 
idleness and undirected activity of these youth are equally 
obvious. It is at this age when careers of delinquency and 
crime begin. Courses especially adapted to their needs 
should be provided and encouraged through adequate legis- 
lation so that the possibility of these youth becoming a 
charge on society will be lessened and the possibility of their 
becoming productive and useful citizens through proper 
education will be increased. 

X. Extension of local educational opportunity through 
adequate junior college legislation 

The educational standards for successful membership in 
society increase with the developing complexities of the 
society. In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
completion of the elementary school was commonly con- 
sidered as a reasonable attainment for successful membership 
in society. During the early part of the twentieth century the 
level was raised to that of a four-year secondary school educa- 
tion. We are now rapidly approaching a period in which 
the completion of a four-year collegiate course will be rec- 
ognized as standard educational preparation. The present 
set-up of our educational system requires that those who 
complete a four-year post high school collegiate education 
do so at considerable expense and usually in institutions 
located at considerable distance from their places of resi- 
dence, so that in addition to the tuition costs of such an 
education there is added the cost of board and room in a 
location remote from the facilities of the home. Facilities 
are available in practically all of the more populous school 
districts of the State which could be readily adapted to an 
extension of local educational facilities at least two years 
beyond the present high school level to what is commonly 
referred to as the junior college level. Such local facilities 
extend the educational level to a point which in a number 
of the western states has been recognized as a desirable 
upper level of the public school system. 

XI. Increase in the number of competitive scholarships at 
higher institutions of learning now provided by the 
State to deserving youth 


June, 1936 


Competitive scholarships to higher institutions of learnin 
justify themselves in that they make possible the contribu. 
tions to society of the talented youth who frequently because 
of inadequate finances would remain in obscurity unless op. 
portunity provided itself through scholarships. The Federal 
government is now subsidizing the youth of poverty stricken 

amilies in their attendance in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. Surely the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
could, with great profit to itself, extend its system of com. 
petitive scholarships and thus guarantee to society the con- 
tributions which these talented individuals can make if op. 
portunity is given them for their proper development. 
XII. Distribution of added appropriations on such bases 
as will: 
(1) Recognize the financial ability of school dis- 
tricts 
(2) Promote the normal development of the 
school program 
(3) Recognize a proportionate share of the in- 
crements in the Edmonds salary schedule as 
an appropriation liability on the part of the 
State 

This proposal assumes that State appropriations to school 
districts should be increased. One of the justifications of 
this point of view lies in the fact that such action would tend 
to broaden the tax base upon which schools are supported 
and thus tend to make the education more stable. In addi- 
tion, it is definitely recognized that the time has come when 
the distribution of State subsidies should be made on a 
scientific equalization basis through which the State will 
guarantee to every child in the Commonwealth an educa- 
tional program of certain minimum standards and at the 
same time retain for the local district opportunity for de- 
veloping such additional programs as the peculiar character- 
istics either of the community or the individual groups make 
desirable. 


XIII. Reorganization of school districts in Pennsylvania 
in accordance with the principles and plan agreed 
upon in 1934 by the joint committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, the State School 
Directors’ Association, and the Department of Public 
Instruction 

A joint committee of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, the State School Directors’ Association, and the 
Department of Public Instruction following extended study 
and conferences in 1934 made recommendations for the re- 
organization of school districts in Pennsylvania. It was 
the consensus of the groups at that time that the plan pro- 
posed had considerable merit. In brief, the proposals in- 
cluded: 

(1) A transfer to the responsible county authority of 
the fiscal functions now performed locally for 
which the necessary machinery is already set up on 
a county basis, such as assessments, collection of 
taxes, etc. 

(2) The voluntary combining of smaller districts into 
larger units of school administration conforming 
generally in size to high school attendance areas. 

(3) A plan of equalized subsidies which would tend to 
stimulate favorable local action upon formation of 
larger school units. 

It may be that the legislative commission studying local 
government will formulate a more satisfactory method of 
school district reorganization. Our experience with the 
problem, however, indicates that one of the chief difficulties 
is to formulate a plan which will prove so attractive to the 
local districts as to overcome their present prejudice toward 
extreme local control. 


XIV. The Association continues to urge an amendment to 
the State Constitution which would create a lay board 
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of education, with overlapping terms, charged speci- 
fically among its duties with the election of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

The Association favors this type of legislation so that the 

highest educational office in the Commonwealth and the 
professional staff charged with the administration of the 
State school laws may be removed from the hazards of 
partisan politics so that there may accrue to Pennsylvania 
the favorable results from continuing State leadership and 
planning such as her neighboring state New York now en- 
oys. 
Th presenting the foregoing legislative proposals for the 
better functioning of the schools of the Commonwealth, 
ublic education has been regarded as the agency of the 
Commonwealth chiefly responsible for giving direction 
through public education to the social, occupational, and 
economic life of the Commonwealth. William Penn in his 
frame of Government urged the careful propagation of the 
qualities of wisdom and virtue because, he said, men with 
these qualities not only make good constitutions but keep 
them. 

If in the early days of simple life education was held as 
the basic factor that should give direction to the life of 
Pennsylvania, surely in our day and the days that lie ahead 
with congested and diverse population groups, with an 
economy of specialized and technical occupations, with a 
plethora of panaceas and doctrines, with continuous and 
compelling propaganda in the press and on the radio de- 
signed to mold thought and action, education becomes more 
fundamental and necessary as a controlling force in the life 
of the Commonwealth than in any period in the past. 

The cost of education, therefore, becomes not a problem 
of dollars and cents as measured by expenditures of other 
states, even though at the present time Pennsylvania ranks 
approximately fifteenth among the states of the Union in 
expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance for educa- 
tion, nor a comparison of present costs with those of a 
decade or more ago, but rather a measure of the relative 
value which Pennsylvania gives to education in comparison 
with its other functions of government. 

May I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that it has been a great 
pleasure to present the point of view of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association upon the problems confronting 
your commission. 


Teacher Training Placement Bureaus 
in Pennsylvania 


OHN T. AULD, assistant supervisor of vocational agri- 

culture at the joint consolidated school, Unionville, 
Chester County, has recently completed a study entitled ‘An 
Analysis of the Personnel, Organization, and Development 
of Teacher Training Placement Bureaus in Pennsylvania.” 
His summarized findings are as follows: 
_ Eighty-two and nine-tenths per cent of the teacher train- 
ing institutions in Pennsylvania have placement bureaus. 

More than 68 per cent of the teacher placement bureaus 
have been organized since 1920. 

Placement directors in 94 per cent of the institutions 
have duties other than those of placement. Over 68 per 
cent are engaged in teaching while 31 per cent have no 
teaching duties. 

Over 84 per cent of the institutions secure the funds for 
placement from the general administrative fund. About 
one-third of the directors report insufficient funds for carry- 
ing on placement effectively. No uniformity is evident 
among the place offices for keeping records. 

About 40 per cent of the institutions require that stu- 
dents, in addition to meeting the general entrance require- 
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ments, must make a satisfactory grade in personality, physical 
fitness, mechanics of speech, intelligence, subject matter, 
use of English, prognostic, aptitude, and preliminary teach- 
ing. 

Over 90 per cent of the institutions permit any student 
in the institution who is eligible for a teaching position 
to register with the placement bureau. 

Over 96 per cent of the placement offices assist students 
in securing positions outside of Pennsylvania. 

Sixty-five per cent of the institutions require their stu: 
dents who wish positions to register annually while only 
21.8 per cent of the institutions require all graduates to 
register. 

Letters of reference are edited by 40.6 per cent of the 
placement bureaus in Pennsylvania. 

The median number of letters of reference per applicant 
is 3.9. 

The more valid references for inexperienced candidates 
are practice teaching supervisors, heads of departments, and 
faculty members. 

The best sources of references for the experienced teachet 
are the superintendent of schools, practice teaching super- 
visors, and heads of departments. 

Over 62 per cent of the placement directors send a photo- 
graph of the candidate with the credentials to the employer. 

All institutions send credentials of students when re- 
quested by prospective employers; 90.3 per cent send cre- 
dentials at the request of the registrant; and 65.6 per cent 
sent credentials to commercial teachers’ agencies by request. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the institutions recommend only 
one candidate for a position while 71.5 per cent recommend 
more than one candidate, depending upon the situation. 

The two most frequently mentioned objectives of ‘the 
placement bureaus are (a) to cooperate with the employer 
and meet his needs, and (b) to attempt to recommend 
the student who, in its opinion, is the best qualified for 
the position. 

When a call comes to the placement office and none of 
the registrants qualifies, 66.6 per cent of the institutions 
inform the employer that they have no qualified candidates; 
33.3 per cent nominate none; 30 per cent nominate the best 
qualified registrant; 30 per cent refer the call to the State 
Teacher Placement Bureau, and 26.6 per cent refer. the 
call to some other institution. 

Methods used by the institutions to inform school officials 
of their placement services are: 

(a) 72.4-per cent send out letters to employers 

(b) 34.4 per cent send representatives to educational 

meetings 

(c) 34.4 per cent make personal visits to employers 

(d) 34.4 per cent send lists of graduates with the 

brief qualifications of each. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the placement bureaus report using 
some type of follow-up work although the methods used 
show little uniformity. 

Only 56.2 per cent of the institutions keep sufficient 
records to supply data as to the number of registrants placed 
over a period of years. Due to a small number of institu- 
tions reporting and the general economic conditions during 
the past five years, it was impossible to reach any definite 
conclusions as to whether or not the placement bureaus are 
increasing in services rendered. 


Every time you acquire a new interest—even more, a 
new accomplishment—you increase your power of life— 
William Lyon Phelps. 


To desire the same things, and to reject the same things, 
constitutes true friendship.—Sallust. 








School Teachers Can Be Bankers 


HAROLD E. CAPLAN and E. L. HENSLEY 
Lincoln High School, Ellwood City, Pa. 


N& attempt is made in this article to outline the na- 
tional scope of cooperative credit. Rather, we shall 
concern ourselves with the organization and operation of 
the Ellwood City School Employees Federal Credit Union. 
We hope by so doing to show the ease with which small 
groups of teachers can promote thrift and at the same time 
provide for themselves a source of ready credit. 

A federal credit union is defined ‘as a cooperative as- 
sociation organized for the purpose of promoting thrift 
among its members and creating a source of credit for provi- 
dent or productive purposes.”” Each group of members is 
limited to a “common bond of association” and for that 
reason, the union is especially adapted to school employees. 
Our organization is similar to other federal credit unions. 
There are three committees which control and operate the 
union; namely, a board of directors, a credit committee, and 
a supervisory committee. These committees are elected by 
the members of the credit union. Each member has only 
one vote, regardless of the number of shares he owns. The 
board of directors select from their number a president, a 
treasurer, and a clerk. These officers, together with the credit 
committee, operate the credit union. The duty of the 
credit committee consists of approving all applications for 
loans. The supervisory committee is responsible for regular 
examination of the credit union affairs. 

Shares are valued at $5 each. Members may subscribe 
for any number of shares and are required to save a minimum 
of 25c per month until the shares subscribed are paid. How- 
ever, our share savings are usually much larger than the 
minimum. The treasurer accepts share deposits at any time, 
although most teachers prefer to deposit their savings at 
the end of each month. The usual practice is to send the 
pass book and the deposit to the treasurer's home by a 
pupil. Only those individuals who are members of the 
credit union may borrow from its funds. 

Loans for $5 are made as readily as those for $100. Un- 
secured loans may not exceed $50. Security for teachers 
can be arranged with little inconvenience to the borrower. 
Repayment of loans likewise affords little difficulty, because 
payments coincide with the teacher’s monthly salary check. 
Interest may not exceed 1% per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance of the loan. All interest above the operating expenses 
of the organization may be returned to the members in the 
form of a dividend. We try to make our credit union serve 
our members as quickly and efficiently as possible. Since 
the members of our credit committee are located in one 
building, little time is lost in approving an application. 
Our record for completing a loan is about ten minutes. 

The original inspiration for our credit union was provided 
by the inability of one of our teachers to secure a small loan 
although he was able and willing to furnish ample security. 
Fortunately, an article entitled, ‘School Teacher Bankers” 
by Roy F. Bergengren, which appeared in the September, 
1934, issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, was 
brought to the attention of this teacher. This article re- 
sulted in our establishing contact with James A. Dacus, fed- 
eral credit union organizer for Western Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Dacus, without cost to us, attended a meeting of those 
teachers in Ellwood City who were interested in forming a 
credit union. This meeting resulted in the subscription of 
$25 required by the Federal Government for a charter. Im- 
mediately, the Credit Union National Association offered to 
furnish at cost and on credit all necessary supplies and 
books of account. 
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The importance of selecting an enthusiastic and energetic 
president cannot be over estimated. The president must 
advertise the work of the union and promote growth in 
every possible way. He must point out to members ways in 
which they can save money by borrowing from the credit 
union. Then, when all surplus funds are loaned, he must 
convince the members that it is to their advantage to save 
more each month. In Ellwood City, we have been forced 
to borrow at different times in order to meet all demands 
for loans when requested. Any doubt which existed in 
some of our minds as to whether or not there would be 
sufficient demand for money to enable us to pay organiza- 
tion expenses was dispelled immediately upon receipt of our 
charter and books. One member applied for a loan to meet 
the payments on his furniture. The following week, we 
received an application for $100, the balance needed for 
the purchase of a new automobile. Since then, we have 
made loans for: college tuition, motion picture equipment, 
the purchase of a new sewing machine, a “blessed event,” 
taxes, insurance premium, repayment of a debt due a loan 
company, Easter clothing, and current household items. In 
five months the total loans amounted to $1215, and we have 
on hand, applications amounting to $400 for future needs. 
Man—did we need a credit union! 

Ellwood City employs 106 teachers, 75 of whom are now 
members of the credit union. We believe, in the light of 
our experience, that a large membership in a credit union 
is not necessary for effective service. Even at this early 
stage in our credit union life, we are convinced of the 
humane practicality of our enterprise. At one stroke, it 
combines the art of saving and using our money under our 
own management. Are not teachers especially fitted to 
prove that money can be made the servant of man? If you 
think that you can manage your collective savings, Claude 
R. Orchard, Credit Union Section, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., stands ready to offer you the fa- 
cilities of the government of the United States. 


Superintendents’ Conference 


pS. are being made for the best Superintendents’ 
conference ever held at Pennsylvania State College on 
July 28-30. Among the speakers already secured are Lester 
K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Clarence 
Ackley of the Department of Public Instruction, L. H. Den- 
nis of the American Vocational Education Association, Wil- 
lard E. Givens, Secretary of the NEA, Supt. E. C. Hartwell 
of the Buffalo public schools, J. A. McCarthy, New Jersey 
supervisor of trades and industries, and J. W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Included in the problems to be discussed at the conference 
are: Education for Out-of-School People, Guidance that 
Functions, Educational Legislation Needed for Pennsylvania, 
Teacher Tenure, Community Forum, and numerous other 
current topics. 

A new feature for the Superintendents’ Conference this 
summer is the joint meeting with the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Education Association which will be held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, July 30. 

The usual entertainment features held in former years 
will be continued. Two kinds of golf and the Superin- 
tendents’ Dinner seem to be those items which continue to 
draw increased participation. 
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A New Deal in Marks 


WILLIAM GORDON MINICH and 
GORDON DOANE WALLER 


Chester, Pennsylvania 


HE general plan of our educational system has been to 
spat. pupils into contact with a specified amount of sub- 
ject matter in order that they might assimilate a prescribed 
percentage of it in a limited time. Emphasis has long been 
placed on attempts to measure the percentage of subject 
matter assimilated, and at times one would almost believe 
the educational process to consist chiefly of testing. For 
better or worse, when our tests indicated the percentage of 
subject matter assimilated to be equal to or greater than the 

rescribed minimum, the pupil was passed on to repeat the 
process with new subject matter. Pupils who failed to at- 
tain this prescribed minimum percentage in the tests were 
labeled as failures and compelled to repeat the process with 
the same subject matter. The pupil may have failed a 
second, a third, or even a fourth time with a correspondingly 
lower percentage of assimilation each time. Finally, the 
teacher with patience exhausted would pass the pupil on 
for no other reason than to be rid of him. 
Was not the repeating pupil responsible for many dis- 
ciplinary problems? Did not placing the label of ‘failure 
or ‘repeater’ on a pupil do him more harm than good? 
Should a pupil who has put forth his best efforts be made 
to repeat merely because he could not attain a minimum 
percentage of assimilation? Did not the number of failures 
have something to do with teacher ratings? These were 
challenging questions and the answer came in a tendency 
to pass the pupil on without regard to percentage of subject 
matter assimilated. 
This movement has been steadily gaining momentum until 
today it is regarded by many educators as the practice which 
is likely to prevail generally in the 


A marking system which takes into consideration 
native ability 


pupil. It offers an active learner who reconstructs and 
re-acts the experiences represented by the curriculum. It en- 
deavors to have the pupil each year increase the area, 
depth, and height of his experience to the extent of his 
ability. It does not attempt to measure the percentage of 
subject matter acquired in a given time. 

A marking system based on percentage of subject matter 
acquired is inconsistent with both present day concepts and 
practices in.education. Ideally, we would not promote 
some pupils and hold back others but would lead them all 
toward maximum growth. A consistent marking system 
should mark those factors controllable by the pupil in 
striving for such growth. Marks would then serve as 
guide posts along the experience road to growth. By 
designating as satisfactory or unsatisfactory those qualities 
which the pupil must use in order to pass through satisfying 
experiences to growth, we would enable him to help him- 
self. With these ideas in mind, we offer a different marking 
system from the traditional one, a marking system which 
should eliminate the idea of failing pupils and which is 
consistent with the present day conception and method of 
education. It is not claimed to be perfect, as there are 
many implications which require further study, but we 
believe that the plan suggested does represent a step forward. 

This marking system is best described with reference to 
the figure which shows a possible arrangement for a report 
card. Provision is made for each teacher to pass upon 
the question of whether the pupil is growing in the attain- 
ment of the outcomes aimed at in the subject, and in addi- 
tion in ‘character of work’, ‘personality’, and ‘citizenship’, 
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dividualizing instruction so as to pro- 
vide for the needs of the slower 
pupils in a heterogeneous group, has 
made it practicable to pass these 
slower ones along with their brighter 
classmates. The organization of the 
curriculum into units to be worked 
out by the pupils individually, fol- 
lowing a printed guide sheet, is one 
such method which is giving good 
results. 

Education, as we conceive it today, 
transfers emphasis from the mere ac- 
quisition of subject matter to the 
immediate psychological process of 
growth in purposes, power, attitudes, 
skills, appreciations, and knowledge, 
brought about by the remaking of 
experience. It examines carefully the 
immediate functional needs of the 
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Masters the subject 
material to the best 
of his ability. 





Character of work. 
Neat, eareful and or- 
derly in all work. 


Personality. 
Self-eontrolled courte- 
ous, reliable, friendly. 


Citizenship. 


Shows growth in those 
qualities that make 
a good citizen. 
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to be recognized as the really important outcomes In summation, the tendency toward hundred per cent ro 
of child education: the larger patterns of behavior, promotion, having much to recommend it, has received new ati z 
attitudes, and character traits, which go into the impetus due to economic conditions and to progress in in- sete 
making of a good citizen. structional techniques which make it feasible. The present “i 
4. Finally, this marking system may be used by any system of marking, by shackling the thinking of. teachers af 
school without the immediate adoption of the to the older concepts of education, stands as the greatest Th 
hundred per cent promotion principle. Pupils who single factor in the way of the general adoption of this iene 
do not obtain ‘satisfactory’ in ‘accomplishment’ principle of hundred per cent promotion. A new system ss 
may still be required to repeat the subject. Many of marking is proposed which if adopted should do much The. 
advantages of the system can thus be gained with to focus the thinking of teachers upon the real aims of “ 
little change in the school set-up. child education as defined in modern educational theory, a t 
Some of the objections which no doubt have occurred to = and thus would ultimately lead to the acceptance of the P % 
the reader will now be mentioned and answers will be idea of hundred per cent promotion. Immediate advantages eects 
suggested. which should be gained from the adoption of marking for sks 
When marking on the basis of individual ability is sug- effort, are greater accomplishment by talented pupils and ate 
gested, one of the first objections which occurs is this: a better spirit of honest effort on the part of all. | 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


for Pupils 


FRANK G. DAVIS 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


The author illustrates the benefits of extra-curric- 
ular activities for pupils and discusses how teachers 


may be trained for their direction. 


UCY BROWN entered high school at the age of thirteen. 

Her I. Q. was something over 130. Both of her 
parents were intelligent college graduates. She entered 
ninth grade with hopeful enthusiasm, thrilled beyond meas- 
ure to have done with a school that offered only regular 
subjects and a smattering of unsupervised athletics. And 
what was she, with her eager enthusiasm and her own in- 
dividual personal problems, offered? A standardized cur- 
riculum; standardized examinations; exposure to facts and 
tests to see if the pupils could retain them up to six weeks. 
However, the novelty of a year in a larger school kept up 
her enthusiasm during the first semester of the ninth grade. 
She was disappointed occasionally by the dearth of challenge 
and the lack of opportunity to get into things, and then she 
was again the happy, hopeful youth looking over the hill 
into the wonderful tomorrow. 

Nothing much happened during the second semester. 
She was not a leader and was so modest about asserting 
herself that she was hardly a good follower. She was usually 
on the honor roll in her classes but was near the lower 
limit for that distinction. Early in her sophomore year she 
fell from the honor roll and to the concern of her parents 
did not seem to care. Her replies when they mentioned 
her scholarship were that she was tired sitting in those old 
dull classrooms, hearing the teachers talk. She began to 
ask questions in class, which in some cases the teachers 
could not answer. And she seemed to get a modicum of 
malicious delight out of their discomfiture. Her report card 
continued above average but indicated accomplishment much 
below her ability. 

That summer she went to a girls’ camp for two weeks 
and for the first time encountered a challenge, an oppor- 
tunity to do things. Her shoulders snapped back and she 
shifted to high gear. No outdoor game was too strenuous 
for her, the period in the swimming pool was far too short; 
she joined the nature study group and in delightful trips 
over hill and stream learned eagerly about plant and animal 
life. She learned to weave. She spent fascinating hours 
on the archery field; learned to lay outdoor fires that would 
defy wind and weather. She assisted in the camp library, 
helped in the dining pavilion; she received the coveted 
badge of “good camper’. She was nigh unto heartbreak 
when her parents came and took her home at the end of the 
camping period. The next two weeks were spent in prepa- 
ration for school and she went into her junior year sans 
vision or enthusiasm of any kind. She was like the small 
boy caught in the garage, dressing for the swimming pool, 
who is sent forthwith to Sunday School. 

The following summer, for lack of something more in- 
teresting to do, Lucy enrolled in a summer demonstration 
school held in connection with a teacher-training institution. 
The principal of this school was a progressive educator and 
in order to insure a modicum of real education for his 
pupils, saw to it that a variety of activities was shortly 
under way. Since Lucy was not looking for additional 
credit and was in school only for the “fun”, if such a thing 
could be found in school, she presented herself for what- 
ever activities she might enter. Being fairly good in English 


she became editor of the Summer Session Echo. Here again 
she found something to do, something along the line of 
her interest. She had practically entire charge of the edi- 
torial policy, since the teacher sponsor was very busy— 
and wise. Also she worked hand in hand with the business 
manager when the paper threatened to go into bankruptcy; 
worked out with him a clever scheme for raising money. 
This involved the meeting of a number of business men, 
and this was particularly hard work for her. But the job 
had to be done or the paper would be a failure. Those two 
planned, executed their plan, and enjoyed the result. Lucy 
was chosen for a part in the play that was given at the 
end of the session. Significantly, when the girls left town 
for camp two weeks before the end of the summer session, 
Lucy elected to stay in the school, regardless of the fact that 
she was free to go if she cared to. School, she had found, 
packed a challenge. 

Into a junior high school in the Middle West came 
Arthur Thompson, tall, good looking, American, fifteen. 
He lived with his mother and stepfather and it was learned 
that a settled animosity existed between the boy and his 
mother’s second husband. Within a few days an under- 
standing homeroom teacher realized that unless Arthur were 
given some worth-while responsibility, the history, English, 
and mathematics classes were likely to lose out in their at- 
tempts to educate him. His evidences of leadership ability 
were observed and before long he found himself chief of 
the school traffic system. For eight of the nine and a half 
months of the school term he performed the many activities 
and carried the responsibilities incident to the position. At 
the end of the year, when recognition day came, at which 
time eighty per cent of the pupils of the school received 
recognition for some definite accomplishment, he walked to 
the platform and received his special honor. He had had 
something to do throughout the year. He had been happy, 
wholesomely occupied, and had therefore presented to the 
school no discipline problem. Within a month after the 
close of the school term in June, having nothing worth 
while to hold his interest and engage his activities, he be- 
came involved in a prank that sent him to the state school 
for boys for one year. At the end of this period he was 
rescued by a member of the junior high school faculty and 
given a position which challenged his capacities. At the 
last report he was a successful man. 

In our present overcrowded schools it isn’t only the dull, 
inactive pupil who is suffering most from lack of attention, 
nor yet is it only that big majority medium group. It is 
the keener-minded, restless boys and girls who, given the 
proper stimulus and opportunity to develop, will become 
the sorely needed business, political, and ethical leaders of 
tomorrow. 

In another junior high school, the principal was surprised 
one day to be presented with a copy of a newspaper written 
in long hand and containing only two types of material. 
Charles Swank contributed poetry of no mean quality and 
Bela Rebacki decorated the sheet with cartoons. They. had 
little opportunity to “do their stuff” in the regular classes 
and since the school newspaper appeared only once a month, 
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their craving for activity of their peculiar types could not 
be satisfied there. What should that principal have done 
with that ambitious sheet? 

In an overflowing high school in the city of X, where 
the teachers lacked time for the coaching of plays, a group 
of pupils under the leadership of one of some experience 
organized a dramatic club and with only infrequent sug- 
gestions from faculty members produced plays of passing 
quality. They not only produced plays, they gained experi- 
ence in purposing, planning, executing, and judging, as 
Dr. Kilpatrick would say. They learned not only leadership 
but followership. Did this project accomplish for those 
pupils any less of educational value than a regular class 
in Latin, geometry, or ancient history? In a junior high 
school in Cleveland it was found that truants had more 
general information than had the average pupil in the school. 
They lived lives of activity, met problems that were vital 
to them, and had little time for canned information of 
the stereotyped school. 

Eddie R. was the son of a widow in a western mining 
camp. He and his mother had met life in the raw until he 
was fourteen years old and a sophomore in high school. I 
have never met a high school pupil who could go more 
directly to a point or solve a practical problem with more 
success. Our high school boys and girls need to come more 
in contact with live problems that directly concern them 
and engage their interest. 


Schools well organized for extra-curricular activities have 
few discipline problems. The boys and girls are too busy 
meeting practical situations to waste time annoying the 
teachers or their mates. Indeed, we find a number of them 
who deal unkindly with pupils who have been slow in 
falling into the procession to real life. A transfer pupil 
came to one such school and started the old game of trying 
out his various teachers. He was forthwith called into a 
student governing group and informed that “in this school 
that kid stuff is out.” 

Many boys and girls would be better off out of school, 
with freedom to plan and execute under the guidance of 
some wise adult and with opportunity to associate with their 
fellows in interesting activities than they are gnawing at 
the dry bones offered in our traditional high school cur- 
riculum. Burnham’s three requirements for an integrated 
personality, “A Task, a~Plam, and Freedom”, will live in 
professional history, along with Briggs’ classic that “the 
high school should teach boys and girls to do better the 
desirable things they are likely to do anyhow.” With these 
two statements alone the curriculum maker is well on his 
way to a high school that educates. 


The new curriculum must be one that gives more time 
to activity and less to passivity; more time to creative con- 
sideration of today and tomorrow and less to worship of 
yesterday and the day before. Curriculum makers will go 
out into life, to find out what is happening, and with the 
courage of conviction prune out the dead wood and graft 
on an activities program which will challenge our children 
into habits of constructive struggle with problems that are 
to them important. 

What are the possible contributions of extra-curricular 
activities to the pupils in our public schools? According 
to R. D. Russell's study of the opinions of school ad- 
ministrators in four northwestern states on clubs, the biggest 
contributions are in responsibility, leadership, social graces, 
citizenship training, enthusiasm and good scholarship, pep 
and interest and loyalty to the school, development of co- 
operation and harmony, and increased interest in desirable 
leisure-time activities. The chief disadvantages are: That 
clubs make cliques; take time from pupils, but clubs are 
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tors for the clubs; lack of objective program. The ad. 
vantages, according to these administrators, far outweighed 
the disadvantages. 

Now for the second part of the subject. Of the first 
part, the possible benefits to public school pupils, you were 
no doubt convinced at the start. However, the second part 
throws a challenge not secondary but immediate to those of 
us who are training teachers. 


The person who handles the appointment work of a 
teacher-training institution learns early in his career that 
superintendents are increasingly demanding teachers who 
can double; who can sponsor some one or more extra- 
curricular activities. For this program we must have people 
who are not only willing but ad/e. We must have persons 
who are experienced and who are enthusiastic about the 
work. We must have young persons who have a very 
definite notion of what education should do for a pupil, 
who have accepted the philosophy of the activity school, 
who see education as something bigger than books and 
recitations and final examinations and credits. They must 
have personalities that are attractive to pupils; they must be 
hobby-riders themselves. They must be capable of leading 
pupils to ride hobbies of their own. They must be in- 
terested in the activities in the community surrounding the 
school and willing to fit into the community in an active 
way in the leisure-time program. 

But how shall we fit this ideal into the training program? 
Our training program must begin in the secondary school. 
It is not hard to determine whether a pupil has intelligence 
enough to become a teacher. Intelligence examinations, sub- 
ject examinations, and high school standings furnish us suf_i- 
cient information on this score. We can set a limit below 
which no one should go who desires to become a teacher. 


When we know a young person’s academic ability, we 
have only started on our quest for his promise as a teacher. 
Our high school guidance program should not only discover 
his personal qualities but should guide him into fields in 
which we believe these personal qualities will bring the 
greatest return. Here we shall find out something of his 
ability to lead his fellows, how he takes defeat or survives 
victory, the special activities in which he is capable; how 
he spends his leisure time; whether he has imagination and 
along what lines it is exercised; whether he has a hobby and 
if so what it is; what he has done for the improvement of 
himself and his school. 

When a student enters a teacher-training institution, we 
shall be as much interested in his hobbies as his hobbles. 
We must make clear to him from the beginning that his 
college activities are a real part of his curriculum. We 
must furnish him an adviser who shall guide him in this 
regard, and make clear to him the place of activities in his 
training program. The orientation course for teachers should 
consider seriously and thoroughly the place of activities in a 
teacher’s program of training and the education of high 
school pupils. 

It is easier for many college students to confine their ac- 
tivities to the classroom than to take the time to be a part 
of an active, seething society of forward looking citizens. 
Membership in the band, orchestra, chorus, dramatics, de- 
bating, student government, professional and honorary fra- 
ternities, local welfare or recreation organizations, political 
clubs, or one or more of many others that we might men- 
tion, takes time and in a few cases may cut down the 
numerical grade that a student will receive in his academic 
subjects, although in the majority of cases this is not true. 
However, our present day theory of transfer leads us to be- 
lieve that we learn to be efficient in any one activity by actual 
participation in that activity and that the wish is not the 
father of efficiency. Hence we, as teacher trainers, need 


important; lack of faculty advisers and competent instruc- to encourage promising young people to train themselves 
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consciously for extra-curricular supervision by active partici- 
pation in the various activities found in the training insti- 
tutions. The fact that they are looking forward to the 
use of this experience in training boys and girls need not 
dull the keen edge of their enjoyment of the experiences. 

In addition to the incidental experiences they will have 
while in college, it is well for them to have some study 
of the problem of extra-curricular activities somewhere in 
their professional courses. A month’s study if nothing more, 
in a course in secondary education or adolescent psychology, 
should serve to open up the field from the professional 
standpoint and get them started in worth-while projects 
looking to the adaptation of activities to the education of 
high school boys and girls. 

The organization of school activities in the teacher-train- 
ing institution should be given careful consideration not 
only from the standpoint of the institution itself but from 
that of its general purpose, that of enabling young men 
and women to grow into successful directors of pupil ac- 
tivities in the public schools. The institution that puts 
large responsibility on its students in this connection will 
no doubt function much more vitally than the one that 
gives the student organizations the form but keeps the 
substance in the hands of the college administration. Many 
times so called radical students have been found to be ex- 
tremely conservative when they actually have responsibility 
thrust on them and are held responsible for results. Prob- 
ably the man now in the White House is the only man 
who ever came into office on a platform more conservative 
than one he executed after his inauguration. This is not 
apt to happen in the mine-run college student body. 


Some interesting reports of how student activities are 
conducted in our teacher-training institutions are to be found 
in the year books of the Eastern States Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for Teachers. Here we have many stories 
of students’ having taken over the administration of the 
college for a day and of the authorities’ having found even 
the less stable buildings still on their foundations when 
they returned to take over the responsibilities of government. 
I recall that a young man who had been active in extra- 
curricular activities of various kinds and who was during his 
senior year editor of our college paper, found that time 
was hanging heavy on his hands and, going to a neighbor- 
ing town, edited a weekly newspaper for a considerable 
time while still in coliege. It happens that this young man. 
now six years out of college, is principal of a high school 
of nine hundred pupils, in a city where he went as @ 
stranger on graduation. A young man who had been presi- 
dent of the student senate in a state teachers college was 
made director of all clubs in a high school before he had 
been out of college a year. 

There is a growing tendency for teacher-training institu- 
tions to place their students in actual life situations while 
still in college. I have known several students who during 
their college careers have gone out into high schools or 
grade schools and organized clubs which functioned vitally 
in the lives of the children of the community. Today we 
can probably see more of that than in any year in the past. 
Is it not possible that the relief educational work has given 
us a new idea of what a real education is? In our town 
a young man, a college student, was put in charge of a 
recreational and educational program for young men and 
women of the town who were out of school and in most 
cases out of work. More than one hundred enrolled. A 
number of other college students accepted places as teachers 
of dancing, dramatics, music, and other activities as seriously 
as they did their regular college subjects. A class in guid- 
ance in one institution carried the responsibility of the 
guidance work in the seventh grade in a junior high school. 
Several of the students had already completed courses in 
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practice teaching and their past experiences gave the group a 
balance which showed in the work’s being carried out by 
the various committees of the class. They not only coun- 
seled the pupils in this grade but engaged in activities with 
the children outside. This is the type of training I believe 
our future teachers need for the education of the child who 
desires to infuse a little realism into his education. 


When a student enters a training institution, he should 
bring with him his academic record, of course, but also a 
record of the activities in which he has engaged, those in 
which he is especially interested, and a philosophy of edu- 
cation which will enable him to make at least a modest 
start on the road he is to follow toward graduation. During 
his course, at the end of each semester, the college should 
file for reference a list of the things he has done outside 
of class room as well as one of his scholastic success. He 
should be made conscious of the importance of this record 
just as he is made conscious of failures in his academic 
subjects. The counseling he is fortunate enough to receive 
should dwell just as seriously on what he is doing as on 
what he is thinking, and success in real life activities should 
just as surely place him on the ‘‘dean’s list” as the coveted 
“A” in a subject honorable because of its hoary aspect. 
The college diploma should be not like mine, a brief state- 
ment in Latin, which he perhaps can’t read, but a list of 
things he accomplished during those four years in college. 

Throughout this discussion, the term “extra-curricular ac- 
tivities” has been used. In this I have been influenced by 
tradition and the fact that the subject was couched in these 
traditional terms. The time is approaching when we shall 
discard the term for some other which indicates the im- 
portance of tying study up with real life. Is it not possible 
that some day the terms indicating “things to do”, may 
have equal standing with the term, “program of studies” ? 


Industrial Arts Conference at Millersville 


HE Eastern Pennsylvania Industrial Arts Conference was 

held at Millersville on Saturday, April 25, 1936. A 
feature of the conference was an exhibit of projects and 
equipment devices developed in the many public schools, 
industrial arts shops, and drawing rooms of eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Teachers from many of the surrounding school 
districts brought examples of their shop work to Millers- 
ville which were on display together with the work of the 
Millersville Junior High Training School. 

At the morning session, which met at 10:30 a. m. in 
the college auditorium with W. E. Brunton of the State 
Department of Public Instruction presiding, the conference 
was entertained by the varsity male quartet, received an 
address of welcome from Landis Tanger, president of the 
college, and heard an address by Elmer W. Christy, director 
of industrial arts, Cincinnati public schools, on “A New 
Responsibility.” 

Following the morning program, the 200 members of 
the conference joined in a luncheon meeting in the college 
dining room. Donald S. Harding, director of industrial 
arts, Cheltenham High School, served as chairman of the 
meeting. Charles F. Bauder, director of industrial arts in 
the Philadelphia public schools, gave a report illustrated 
by charts and graphs on the methods being developed in 
Philadelphia to care for difficult problems in cases in shop 
instruction. 

Edwin E. Howard, director of industrial arts education 
at the State Teachers College, Millersville, and P. L. Cress- 
man, director of the bureau of instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, gave reports on the “Future 
Craftsmen of America.” 
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A Plan of Teacher Selection 


Wwe. A. YEAGER, O. H. Blackwood, and M. M. Culver, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE selection of teachers is one of the most important 

functions of a board of education and its administrative 
officer. Good administrative practice indicates that this ad- 
ministrative officer should nominate to the board of educa- 
tion well selected and properly qualified candidates for teach- 
ing vacancies. This selection and nomination should be 
made without regard to undue influences from any quarter. 
In these days when much pressure is placed upon adminis- 
trative officers and school boards to select local candidates, 
or those candidates with certain political or other connections, 
these administrative officers are quite often happy to turn to 
impartial sources for assistance and direction. 

A superintendent of schools in a college town in Western 
Pennsylvania recently found himself in precisely this predica- 
ment. An excellent high school teacher of mathematics and 
physics had resigned his position to accept a more lucrative 
position with an industrial firm. Immediately applications 
began to pour in from many sources and from many different 
types of applicants. The superintendent and the board mem- 
bers were besieged with pressures and demands of all kinds 
for appointment. 

The superintendent turned to the University of Pittsburgh 
for assistance. An agreement was reached whereby the Uni- 
versity would conduct an examination for this position, rank 
the candidates, and submit a list of candidates so examined 
to the superintendent and board of education, ranked by 
number only. From the candidates so ranked, the board of 
education would then proceed to make its final selection. 

The examination was planned to include emphasis upon 
preparation, especially subject-matter preparation in subjects 
to be taught, professional equipment, and personal qualities. 
In view of the fact that the teaching combination included 
mathematics as the major subject with one class in physics, 
the examination was weighted 50 points out of a possible 100 
points in these two fields, mathematics 30, and physics, 20 
points. Tests in these two fields were prepared by subject- 
matter specialists. The professional examination was 
weighted 20 points, and consisted of objective questions 
from the fields of the learning process, secondary measure- 
ments, extra-curricular activities, guidance, the high school 
curriculum, and secondary school administration. 

Each candidate was asked to appear before the above com- 
mittee for a personal interview. This part of the selective 
process was weighted 30 points and included prognostic 
evidences of teaching success as revealed by physical appear- 
ance, power, (vigor and command), voice, possession of 
individual characteristics likely to influence success, resource- 
fulness, command of English, general scholarship, personal- 
ity in terms of attitudes, tastes, and ideals, and general ap- 
pearance. 

To this end a personal interview rating form was pre- 
pared on a five-point scale with a total possible point value 
of 50, that is, an evaluation of these 10 qualities on a five- 
point scale. During the interview, through questioning, 
each of these three raters endeavored to form a judgment 
of the candidate on each of these items. 

As soon as the superintendent announced that a selection 
would be made from the basis of examination by an im- 
partial agency, one by one the candidates began to with- 
draw their applications for the position. The number 
dwindled to thirty, then to twenty, then to twelve applica- 
tions. When the examination was held in November, 1935, 
five candidates appeared for the examination. Rigid se- 
lection had taken place through the announcement that an 
examination would be held, and, according to the superin- 
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Glen Rock Teacher Retires 


C. Edward Slonaker, Glen Rock, 
York County, who has taught forty. 
five successful school years in the 
Pennsylvania public schools, retires 
from active teaching service in 
Pennsylvania in June, 1936, at the 
age of 70. 

Mr. Slonaker’s teaching experi- 
ence began in 1889. He taught 
six years in Franklin Township 
school, Adams County; three years 
in Codorus Township, York 
County; three years in Shrewsbury 
Township, York County; and 
thirty-three years in Glen Rock, 
York County. He did not teach 
in the school year 1917-18. During his forty-five years of 
service he did not miss a session of school on account of 
sickness, and attended every session of the County Institutes 
and Teachers’ Conferences. 
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tendent, this relieved him considerably through the volun- 
tary withdrawal of several “undesirable” candidates. 

Each examination was timed as follows: mathematics, 70 
minutes; physics, 50 minutes; the professional examination, 
50 minutes; and the interview, 10 minutes. 

The mathematics, physics, and professional portions of 
the test were separately scored in the appropriate depart- 
ment. After indicating raw scores in each test, they were 
weighted on a basis of the raw score of the best student as 
a perfect score. Thus, in mathematics the raw score of the 
best candidate was 10. This score was weighted according 
to the following formula: 

10 (candidate’s raw score) 

10 (best score) 
equals 30 (his weighted score). A candidate who received 
6 as a raw score in mathematics was given a weighted score 
of 18. Similarly, physics raw scores were weighted on the 
basis of the highest score times 20; in the professional ex- 
amination, on the basis of the highest score times 20; and 
the personal interview, on the basis of the highest score 
(average of sum of ratings of three interviews) times 30. 
The sum of these weighted scores was the final score of the 
candidate. These candidates were then ranked and a report 
by number of candidate was forwarded to the superintendent. 
Accompanying this report were sealed letters certifying the 
name, address, and number of the candidate. 

Following the examination, the members of the commit- 
tee were agreed that Number 1 candidate selected by this 
plan was easily the best candidate for the position when con- 
sidered from every angle. Moreover, the school authorities 
were relieved of an embarrassing situation. 

No consideration was given to previous teaching experi- 
ence of the candidate, or to observation in a previous teach- 
ing situation. By mutual agreement these factors were not 
considered, the superintendent feeling that they would be 
considered if the result of the test made further selection 
on this basis necessary. 

As the selection of local candidates has brought about 
many embarrassing situations for boards of education and 
their supervisory officers, which have often resulted in dis- 
placements of many good teachers with local candidates, 
this plan is suggested as a means of objective selection of 
teachers. Relief from pressure of the candidacy of indi- 
viduals, especially where they lack the proper qualifications, 
is secured. Thus the selection can be placed more and 
more on an impartial basis. 





x 30 (total weighted score) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Portland Convention 


ORTLAND and the Pacific Northwest will be hosts to 
P the seventy-fourth annual convention of the National 
Education Association of the United States. Portland is the 
capital of a vacation wonderland and is a thriving industrial 
and seaport city. It enjoys a cool, bracing summer climate. 
Convention facilities are excellent. 

The convention opens with a Vesper Service on Sunday, 
June 28. General sessions, department meetings, represen- 
tative assemblies, and other convention activities will be 
carried on from Monday morning through Thursday night. 


Railroad Rates 


Summer excursion rates to Portland are lower than usual 
convention rates, hence no identification certificates need be 
issued or applied for. These rates allow ample time limits, 
diversified routings and generous stop-over privileges; they 
also allow visitation of other sections of the Pacific coast and 
tours enroute at slight or no additional expense for trans- 
portation. 


Hotel Arrangements 


Requests for hotel accommodations should be sent to the 
NEA Housing Committee, E. B. McNaughton, Chairman, 
631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portland. Be specific as to type 
of room required, price to be paid and exact dates of oc- 
cupancy. 

Registration and Exhibits, post office, and office of the 
Housing Bureau will be in operation beginning Saturday, 
June 27. These will be located in the Portland Civic 
Auditorium. 


Breakfast in Honor of President A. L. Threlkeld 


A breakfast in honor of Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, 
President of the Department of Superintendence, will be 
held at the Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Oregon, Wednesday 
morning, July 1, at 7:45 o'clock. Tickets will be on sale 
at the convention registration desk. Price, $1.00. 


Pennsylvania Delegation 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the Congress Hotel 
where the delegation will hold the annual All-Pennsylvania 
Luncheon, Monday noon, June 29, in the Pompeiian Room, 
$1.00 per plate. 


Request School Boards to 
Excuse PSEA Delegates 


HE attention of local boards of education is called to 
the motion which was adopted by the Harrisburg House 
of Delegates at its meeting last December: 

“In view of the fact that the NEA Convention next 
summer comes at a time that will necessitate many teachers’ 
leaving before the close of the school term, I move that 
the PSEA request that local boards of education excuse 
without loss of salary those teachers elected as NEA dele- 
gates in time to reach Portland by June 28.” 
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Constitutional Revision 


Bin Committee on Reorganization presents the follow- 
ing amendments for printing in the June, October and 
December JOURNALS in accordance with the provisions for 
amending the constitution as set forth in Article XIX: 

Substitute for the present articles and sections the fol- 
lowing: 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Any person actively engaged in the profession of teach- 
ing in the State of Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this Association by paying the annual dues of 
$1.00. Active membership automatically ceases upon re- 
tirement from the teaching profession. 

Any person interested in education and in the advance- 
ment of teaching may become an associate member by pay- 
ing the annual dues of $1.00. 

Any active member may become a life member of this 
Association by paying the life dues of $25.00. This type 
of membership is automatically converted into associate 
life membership upon retirement from active service. Only 
active and life members shall have the right to vote or hold 
office. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


The officers of this Association shall be: a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, the first of whom shall be the retiring 
President; an Executive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trus- 
tees of the Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, com- 
posed of the President of the Association, the first Vice- 
President of the Association, and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction who shall be members ex officio, the 
Presidents of the several departments of the Association, 
and after January 1, 1938, members elected from and by 
each of the convention districts as hereinafter provided: 
one member for each 6,000 convention district PSEA mem- 
bers, or major portion thereof, provided that each conven- 
tion district as now constituted or may be constituted shall 
have at least one member and not more than two. 

At the initial elections in 1937, one-half of the conven- 
tion districts electing one member to the Executive Council 
shall elect individuals who devote as a minimum one-half 
of their time to teaching, and the other one-half of the 
convention districts electing one member to the Executive 
Council shall elect individuals who devote less than one- 
half of their time to teaching or who are engaged in ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work. The 1937 Executive 
Council shall determine by lot the convention districts 
which shall elect individuals who devote as a minimum 
one-half of their time to teaching and which shall elect 
individuals who devote less than one-half of their time to 
teaching or who are engaged in administrative or super- 
visory work. In succeeding elections the convention districts 
shall alternate between the grades of service described 
above. 

When a convention district is entitled to two members, 
one member shall be an individual who devotes as a min- 
imum one-half of his or her time to teaching and one 
member shall be an individual who devotes less than one- 
half of his or her time to teaching or who is engaged in 
administrative or supervisory work. No member of the 
Executive Council elected from any convention district shall 
be elected twice in succession. 
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The Junior High Schognd 


new events, new discoveries, new ideas, each affecting an ever-wi 
ening circle of human beings. 

Geography, History, Economics, Science—all in rapid change. A pe 
sistent young man flies an airplane at Kitty Hawk, and suddenly, the 
is no isolation in the world; an Archduke is assassinated in Servia anl 
the map of Europe is changed; a crash occurs in Wall Street, and the x 
verberations are felt in every city, town and village. 

What is the meaning of these rapid changes? Why do they comd 
How are we preparing ourselves to meet them? 

The function of the Junior High School is to build a foundation f 
the American boy and girl to stand on, from which he may view t 
world into which he must one day step. The curriculum of the a 
High School, by offering him subjects close to his life, provides the educj 
tional opportunity to recognize, to understand, and to estimate the man 
changes of a changing world. 


Such a course of study as these textbooks [offer is a [firm foundatio 
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thin ENGLISH. The Center-Holmes series in English provide for the de- 

sr-wigvelopment of those skills which result in the ability to read with under- 
standing, to write with clarity, and to speak with authority. 

A pe SOCIAL STUDIES. The Stull and Hatch geographies furnish travel 

theqjourneys to all the countries of the world, that each child may become 

ia agworld conscious and internationally sympathetic. 

he 1 The West histories supply the proper foundation and background for 
a thorough understanding and correct interpretation of the relation of 

comgpast events to the moving present. 

CITIZENSHIP. The Hughes books prepare the pupil for taking his 
on fgplace in this democracy by familiarizing him with the responsibilities he 
w tymust assume as a worthy citizen of his country. 

Juni SCIENCE. The Wood-Carpenter series provide an integrated course 
sducgin scientific facts and experimental methods, introducing the pupil, to the 
mangnatural laws which govern his environment. 


MATHEMATICS. The Edgerton and Carpenter series provide all 
jatiofthe mathematics essential for modern times by applying mathematical 
principles to life situations. 
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The term of office for the elected members from the 
convention districts shall be for two years. The initial 
elections, however, which shall take place in the calendar 
year 1937, shall be for one year in one-half of the conven- 
tion districts and for two years in one-half of the conven- 
tion districts; thereafter in each convention district the 
election shall be for two years. The convention districts in 
which the election in 1937 shall be for one year and those 
in which the election shall be for two years shall be deter- 
mined by lot by the 1937 Executive Council. The newly 
elected members of the Executive Council, whether presidents 
of departments or elected members from convention districts, 
shall begin their terms of office at the close of the annual 
meeting of the PSEA following their election. 

The President of the Association shall be Chairman of 
the Executive Council. 

Article V. Local Branches and Convention Districts 

Section 3. After 1938 any number of local branches 
whose aggregate membership is 3,000 members, or more, 
may organize a convention district for the purpose of hold- 
ing conventions under the auspices of the Association, when 
authorized by the Executive Council, and all expenses of 
such conventions shall be borne jointly by the Convention 
Districts and the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

Article VII. Committees 

There shall be three standing committees of this As- 
sociation: a committee on Resolutions, a committee on Leg- 
islation, and a committee on Teacher Welfare, the first two 
to consist of eleven members of the Association, exclusive 
of the Executive Secretary of the Association, who shall be 
a member ex officio; the third to consist of seven members 
elected by the House of Delegates with terms of three years 
each. Three members of the first committee on Teacher 
Welfare are to be elected for one year, two for two years, 
and two for three years. The members of the first two com- 
mittees shall be elected for a term of two years by the House 
of Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the Executive 
Council on the day previous to the last day of the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting. They shall begin their terms of 
service immediately following the meeting at which they are 
elected and continue in office until their successors are duly 
elected. 

In case of emergency the President may appoint a special 
committee for a specific purpose. 

Article VIII. Departments 
Section 1. The following departments and sections are 
authorized: 
I. Department of Higher Education 
Sections: 
1. College and University 
2. College Teachers of Education 
II. Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education 
Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Junior High School Subject Matter 
3. Senior High School Subject Matter 
4. Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
III. Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary 


Education 

Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Atypical Children 
3. Kindergarten-Primary 
4. All elementary field subject matter 
5. Supervisors and Directors of Elementary In- 

struction 
IV. Department of Administration 
Sections: 


1. County Superintendence 
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2. District Superintendence 

3. Supervising Principals 

4. Secondary School Principals 

5. Elementary School Principals 
V. Department of Vocations and Arts 


Sections: 
1. Music 
2.. Art 
3. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
4. Visual Education 
5. Nursing and Home Visitors 
6. Library 
7. Business Education 


8. Health Education 
Section 2. No section may have a representative as presi- 
dent of its department two terms in succession. The Execu- 
tive Council may create, combine, or transfer sections upon 
petition of fifty members. 
Article XIX. Amendments 
This constitution may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the total membership of the House of Dele- 
gates at any stated meeting, or special meeting called for 
that purpose; provided said alteration or amendment has 
been proposed in writing on a previous day of said meeting; 
and provided further that said alteration or amendment, with 
the endorsement of ten members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has been published in two issues of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, said alteration or 
amendment to be presented in writing to the Executive 
Secretary of the Association, and by him published in said 
JOURNAL, 
(signed) 
Members of Committee on Reorganization 
Robert W. Clark, Philadelphia 
Hazel Davies, Scranton 
Italo L. de Francesco, Reading 
Leon R. Edmiston, DuBois 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Carmon Ross, Edinboro, Chairman 
G. A. Stetson, Titusville 
Adaline E. Van Kirk, Bradford Woods 
Member of PSEA 
Frank H. Herrington, Pittsburgh 
NOTE: For comparison of the amended articles with the wording of the 
present constitution, members are referred to ‘‘Constitution and By-Laws of 


the Pennsylvania State Education Association’’ as they appear on page 189 
of the January, 1936 issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Constitutional Amendment 


OMMERCIAL teachers and supervisors who are now 
grouped under the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the PSEA request an amendment to the constitution 
to create a new department to be known as the Department 
of Secondary School Commercial Teachers and Supervisors. 
We the undersigned request that this new department be 
created by proper amendment to Article VIII, Section 1, 
of the Constitution. 
(Signed) Sara F. Dicer, Lancaster 
ELIZABETH GINTZER, Harrisburg 
F, J. Hatuy, Lancaster 
Epcar F. KELLeEr, Harrisburg 
Harry B. Lutz, Lancaster 
S. CARROLL MILLER, Harrisburg 
C. S. MULHATTEN, Lancaster 
A. PARK ORTH, Harrisburg 
E. K. SHoop, Lancaster 
CHARLES S. SMITH, Carlisle. 
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Executive Council 


HE PSEA Executive Council met at headquarters April 
phe for an all-day session with all members present (13) 
or accounted for (4) and transacted the following business: 

1. Received report from President McAndrew on the St. 
Louis convention, visits to districts where blanket dismissals 
have occurred, the Margiotti opinion upholding Judge 
Henderson’s decision, engagements with local branches and 
convention districts, and presentation of material to the 
Legislative Commission on Costs of Education 

2. Attended for two hours the hearings of the Legisla- 
tive Commission 

3. Received report of the Executive Secretary dealing with 

a. Finances 
The balances on hand in the several funds, as of 
April 16, 1936, are as follows: 
Gurrene RUNG -. . owes eee $34,278.66 
Welfare Band «oo 3 occ ohne 19,603.60 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment 
WE nt aeecudarinss kanes 386.93 
An analysis of receipts and expenditures of the 
Current Fund for four months of the current year 
as compared with the same four months of the 
previous year and as compared with the budget 
allotment 
b. Membership 
The membership reports for the school year are 
nearly complete and we have received dues for all 
local branches with the exception of Ashland and 
Old Forge 
c. St. Louis Convention 
(1) National Council of Education 
(2) National Association of Secretaries of State 
Education Associations 
(3) Educational Press Association of America 
(4) Meeting of Co-ordinating Committee on Ac- 
tivities of State and National Associations 
(5) Pennsylvania Breakfast—eighty-eight partici- 
pated 
(6) Pennsylvanians’ Participation—record of 31 
participating 
(7) President McAndrew’s Broadcast 

4. Postponed till the next meeting action on the sub- 
committee report on field secretary 

5. Authorized the President to write Governor Earle re- 
garding delayed State appropriations for teachers’ salaries 

6. Accepted report of the sub-committee on platform 

7. Adopted a sub-committee report on legal assistance 
authorizing the President to expend a total of $250 for legal 
advice for members without further action of the Executive 
Council 

8. Voted to cooperate with the Pennsylvania League of 
Women Voters and the Public Charities Association in 
securing civil service protection for all State employees. 

9. Authorized the President to call a conference on tenure 
of representatives of the following organizations: 

American Federation of Teachers 

Department of Public Instruction 

Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Association 
Pennsylvania State Teachers League 

10. Considered as a possible theme for the 1936 conven- 
tion: 

“Protecting the Interests of Education” 

11. Considered ‘‘The Little Red Rider,” a federal law 
requiring all teachers in the District of Columbia to swear 
twice a month that he has not taught communism before 
receiving salary 
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12. Considered the NEA bill for federal aid for public 
education and the following questions regarding the bill: 
a. What is the contemplated source of revenue to 
make up the $300,000,000? 
b. What part of this amount will Pennsylvania pay? 
c. What part of this amount will Pennsylvania re- 
ceive ? 
Respectfully submitted 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 


Cooperative Committee on Tenure 


T the suggestion of the Legislative Committee In- 

vestigating School Costs at its meeting on April 18, 
Mary B. McAndrew, President of the PSEA, invited or- 
ganizations interested in tenure to join in a cooperative 
committee meeting on Saturday, May 2, 1936, at PSEA 
Headquarters. 

Invitations were extended to the American Federation 
of Teachers, the Department of Public Instruction, the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors’ Association, and the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers League. 

In response to this request, the various organizations 
were represented as follows: 

American Federation of Teachers—Sara Walsh 

Department of Public Instruction—H. H. Baish and Samuel 
Fausold 

Pa. Congress of Parents and Teachers—No representative 

Pa. State School Directors Association—No representative 

Pa. State Teachers League—A. O. Roorbach 

Pa. State Education Association—Mary B. McAndrew and 
Bela B. Smith. 

The group reviewed the present practices of unjust dis- 
missals in a number of districts and discussed the follow- 
ing phases of the tenure question: 

1. Blanket dismissals 

2. Requiring discontinuance of service at the age of volun- 
tary retirement 

Reasons for dismissal 

Probationary period 

Place of superintendent in the selection and appointment 
of teachers 

Appeal 

Tendency toward employment of residents of the district 
8. Married teachers 


Wr By Uo 


2S 


H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 


MEETING of the Committee on Teacher Welfare was 

held at PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, May 9, 1936, 

at 10:00 a. m. EST with all members present or accounted 

for. In the absence of the chairman, H. E. Gress presided. 
Statistical information was presented as follows: 

Number of beneficiaries as of December 6, 1935 53 


Total monthly payments as of December 6, 1935 .. $909.50 
Number of beneficiaries deceased since December 

OT PAN CR SE 1 
Number of beneficiaries removed from Welfare 

Fund since December 6, 1935 ............ 2 
Number of beneficiaries added to Welfare Fund 

since December, 1935 «2.2005 eee ede 2 
Number of beneficiaries as of May 9, 1936 ...... 52 
Total monthly payments as of May 9, 1936 .... $901.24 
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The financial report presented showed the following: 
Balance on hand, December 5, 1935 ........ $21,567.96 


Receipts, December 5, 1935, to May 8, 1936 1,740.88 
$23,308.84 

Expenditures, December 5, 1935, to May 8, 
MSG? 2dis bias ese eee 4,605.98 
Balance on hand, May 8, 1936 ........... $18,702.86 


The committee considered applications for aid from the 
Welfare Fund from eleven individuals and acted favor- 
ably upon seven of the applications. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAyMAN, 
Secretary. 


Northeastern District 


HE last of our series of eight convention district meet- 

ings was held April 24 and 25, 1936, in the Elmer 
Meyers High School, Wilkes-Barre. The ten-page program 
prepared by Superintendent Paul E. Witmeyer, president, 
Shamokin, and his executive council attracted a large at- 
tendance, of whom 1600 formally registered. This conven- 
tion district comprises these counties: Bradford, Columbia, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumberland, 
Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, and Wyoming. J. F. 
Dennis, chairman, committee on local arrangements, and his 
associates provided good meeting places for all the groups, 
decorated the auditorium stage attractively, and furnished 
excellent music by student and teacher groups. 


Among the speakers on the general sessions were: Lester 
K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
J. C. Brown, superintendent, Pelham, N. Y.; Mary B. Mc- 
Andrew, President, PSEA, Carbondale; Kenneth Meyers, 
lecturer. 


Officers 


New officers elected are 
President, Allen E. Bacon, Wilkes-Barre 
Secretary, William Herr, Hazleton 


Resolutions 


The resolutions, adopted unanimously, 

1. Expressed appreciation to the school authorities 
and citizens of Wilkes-Barre for their hospitality 

2. Requested school boards to make it possible in the 
future for their teachers to attend the Friday afternoon 
sessions 

3. Condemned violations of the continuing contract 

4. Approved the efforts of the National Youth 
Administration in assisting young people to find profitable 
employment 

5. Advocated the ‘establishment of Junior Colleges 
in our larger centers 

6. Urged the legislature to provide equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for children in rural and village dis- 
tricts 

7. Approved general vocational education 

8. Endorsed Community Forums as advocated by 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 

9. Recommended school safety patrols 

10. Advocated more guidance in the high school 

11. Expressed deep sympathy for those teachers who 
are thrown out of employment only a few years before 
they may reap the benefits of retirement 

12. Commended Governor George H. Earle and the 
1935 Legislature for their support of education 
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Northeastern District President 


A. E. Bacon, superintendent of 
the Wilkes-Barre schools, was 
elected president of the Northeast- 
ern Convention District at its recent 
meeting in Wilkes-Barre. Mr. 
Bacon, a native of Wilkes-Barre, is 
a graduate of Lafayette College and 
has done graduate work in educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Superintendent Bacon first taught 
in the Coughlin High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, then served as prin- 
cipal of the Grant Street Grade 
School for two years. When the 
G. A. R. High School was opened, 
he became its principal. After six years there, he was made 
principal of the new Elmer L. Meyers High School in 1930, 
where he remained for four years. In July, 1934, he was 
elected superintendent of schools. 

















A. E. BACON 





13. Pledged whole-hearted support to State Super- 
intendent Lester K. Ade 

14. Recommended that the December meeting of the 
PSEA be devoted exclusively to meetings of the House 
of Delegates with only a few speakers 

15. Disapproved the employment of a contact man 
as an additional member of PSEA headquarters staff 


Southeastern Convention District's 
Program for Year 


O promote the general educational welfare of the State, 

to protect and advance the interests of members, to 
foster professional zeal, to advance educational standards, to 
establish and maintain helpful, friendly relations,—these are 
the chief objectives of the PSEA as found in the Consti- 
tution. 

During the coming year, the Southeastern Convention 
District plans to concentrate upon three of these purposes 
with the feeling that the other functions of the organization 
will in no wise suffer from neglect. It intends to work for 
teacher welfare. It aims to unify the organization by means 
of higher professional standards. It expects to bring to- 
gether on a basis of loyalty and friendship those persons 
and groups concerned in the service of education. 

The PSEA is primarily a ‘“‘mass organization.”” Teachers 
and other school employees are ipso facto members, pro- 
vided they pay one dollar per year in dues. 

By virtue of the set-up of the State organization with 
its various committees on Legislation, Welfare, Legal Aid, 
Tenure, etc., the Southeastern Convention District does not 
err in departing from the fields of educational method, ex- 
periment, teaching devices, techniques, etc., to focus atten- 
tion on organization and welfare. 

As a matter of definite record, the group is merely re- 
peating the procedure of PSEA in its earliest infancy. To 
quote from Wickersham, “* * * at the time of the organiza- 
tion there was little vitality in the public school system and 
all attempts at a union among teachers had proved shott- 
lived and abortive. The Association (PSEA) bound the 
teachers together into a common brotherhood and at once 
became a powerful agency in securing the county superin- 
tendency, a separate school department, an educational 
journal, and normal schools. 
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Tioga County Superintendent 


Upon the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the officers of the school 
directors association of Tioga 
County, Lester K. Ade, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, ap- 
pointed Walter C. Clark, Wells- 
boro, the assistant county super- 
intendent of schools in Tioga, to 
serve as county superintendent for 
the unexpired term of Edwin E. 
Marvin, deceased. 

Mr. Clark is a graduate of the 
State Normal School at Mansfield 
and of Bucknell University. He 
has done graduate work in educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. During the past twenty-five years he has been en- 
gaged in various teacher and supervising positions in Tioga 
County, including ten years as principal of the Clymer Town- 
ship schools and fifteen years as supervising principal of the 
Westfield borough schools. 





WALTER C. CLARK 





“The leading feature of the early meetings of the Asso- 
ciation was the discussion of State school policy. Memorials 
were sent to the Legislature and committees were appointed 
to prepare and press forward bills relating to education. 
Every meeting had about it the flavor of reform—the action 
taken being positive, persistent, aggressive.” 

With these precedents and objectives in mind, SECD 
begins a program for the new year. There are new problems 
to face. It has often been said that the “love of money is 
the root of all evil.” Some have shortened this maxim to 
read “Money is the root of all evil.” Revised for local 
adaptation, it runs, ‘“The lack of money in the State treasury 
may have a tendency to raise many evils that will fall upon 
the educational system unless teachers are alert.” 

There is no reason to be alarmed. With a united front 
and wholehearted support from the educational rank and 
file, no one need fear the result. Concerted action, prop- 
erly guided, will bring new gains instead of professional 
and economic losses. Action of this type will have its 
proper effect upon the “Lay Group.” Military experience 
demonstrates the truth of the statement that the best de- 
fense is a good offense. Too often to his sorrow does the 
soldier learn that merely to “dig in” means, before long, 
to be “shelled out,” while an advance into enemy territory 
usually renders ineffective the latter’s power to harm. 

The extensive organization of SECD has grown out of 
this idea. The committees are: Constitutional Revision, 
Nomination, Resolutions, Legislative Contracts, Local 
Branches, Lay Liaison, Legion Liaison, Research, National 
Education Association. 

These committees purpose to ascertain, formulate, and 
carry out the policies of SECD; to shape an adequate con- 
stitution; to establish and maintain friendly community re- 
lations; to act as an agency for arousing the interests of 
the members in Local Branch activities; to compile authentic 
information relative to teacher welfare and to examine and 
answer all attacks on teachers and schools; to establish and 
maintain an educational clipping bureau; to disseminate in- 
formation favorable to the public schools; and to set up a 
program of action so that NEA delegates may render the 
greatest benefit to those whom they represent. 

SECD committees are functioning now. Their procedures 
are carrying the planned program to every teacher through- 
out the district. With the concerted effort of all, the 
program will not fail. It cannot. 
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Well-Known Educator, Partner 
in Ginn and Co. 


Ginn and Company have re- 
cently announced that Burdette R. 
Buckingham has been admitted to 
partnership in the firm. Since 
1928, when he resigned as director 
of the bureau of educational re- 
search at Ohio State University to 
join the editorial department of 
Ginn and Company, he has been 
in charge of the elementary and 
junior-high-school publications of 
that firm. 

Doctor Buckingham (B. A. and 

B. R. BuckincHam M. A., Wesleyan University, Con- 

necticut; Pd. B., State Normal 
College, Albany, New York; Ph. D., Teachers College, 
Columbia; Ed. D., Miami University) has had long and 
varied experience in the field of education. After several 
years as teacher of mathematics and principal in schools in 
New York he became successively chief statistician in the 
office of the city superintendent of schools, New York; 
educational statistician for the State Board of Education at 
Madison, Wisconsin; professor of education and director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research at the University of 
Illinois; and director of the Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
State Honors—Ninth Annual Contest 
Pottsville, April 24 and 25, 1936 


Forensic Honors 


Debate—Coraopolis H. S. (SW) 

Original Oration—Jonas Kauffman, Lewistown H. S. (C) 
Declamation—Miriam Meiser, Freeburg H. S. (C) 

Shakespeare Reading—Harriet Goldstein, Brownsville H. S. (SW) 
Poetry Reading—Virginia Shapek, Ambridge H. S. (SW) 

Ex Tempore Speaking—Herman Gregg, Charleroi H. S. (SW) 


Music Honors 


Bands, Class A—Lower Merion Twp. H. S., Ardmore (SE) 
Bands, Class B—Waynesboro H. S. (S$) 

Bands, Class C—New Oxford H. S. (S) 

Orchestra, Class A—McKeesport H. S. (SW) 

Orchestra, Class B—Ebensburg-Cambria H. S. (C) 

Orchestra, Class C—Southwest Greensburg H. S. (SW) 

String Quartets—Norristown H. S. (SE) 

Piano Trios—Shamokin H. S. (NE) 

Woodwind Quintet—Lower Merion Twp. H. S., Ardmore (SE) 
Brass Sextet-—New Castle H. S. (NW) 

3-5 Instruments—Ebensburg-Cambria H. S. (C) 

6-12 Instruments—Sharon H. S. (NW) 

Piano Solo—Mary Miller, Hegins Twp. H. S., Hegins (E) 

Harp Solo—Peggy Norton, Oil City H. S. (NW) 

Cornet Solo—Paul Cable, Millersburg H. S. (S) 

Trombone Solo—Raymond Hartman, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg (S) 
French Horn Solo—Aldus Frantz, Waynesboro H. S. (S) 

Baritone Horn Solo—Robert Hackman, Lititz H. S. (S) 

Tuba Solo—Michael Markovitch, Montrose H. S. (NE) 

Flute Solo—E. J. Nicklas, Shaler Twp. H. S., Glenshaw (SW) 
Obse Solo—Lewis Danfelt, Waynesboro H. S. (S) 

Clarinet Solo—Leonard Levitt, New Holland H. S. (S) 

Bassoon Solo—Gilbert Colnot, New Castle H. S. (NW) 

Violin Solo—Leonard Friedman, Norristown H. S. (SE) 

Viola Solo—Helen Cousins, Sharon H. S. (NW) 

Violoncello Solo-——Joseph Ciacchini, Strong-Vincent H. S., Erie (NW) 
Bass Viol Solo—Robert Johnston, McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Saxophone Solo—Waldo Eshelman, Elizabethtown H. S. (S) 
Girls’ Chorus, Class A—Oil City H. S. (NW) 

Girls’ Chorus, Class B—Sunbury H. S. (NE) 

Girls’ Chorus, Class C—Mansfield H. S. (NC) 

Boys’ Chorus, Class A—Grove City H. S. (NW) 

Boys’ Chorus, Class B—Huntingdon H. S. (C) 

Boys’ Chorus, Class C—Mansfield H. S. (NC) 

Mixed Chorus, Class A—Pottsville H. S. (HP) 

Mixed Chorus, Class B—Sellersville-Perkasie H. S. (SE) 

Mixed Chorus, Class C—Dale Boro H. S. Johnstown (C) 

Girls’ Trio—Eichelberger H. S., Hanover (S) 

Boys’ Quartet—Lower Merion Twp. H. S., Ardmore (SE) 

Mixed Quarte-—Grove City H. S. (NW 
Mixed Double Quartet—Brownsville H. S. (SW) 
Girls’ Ensemble—Brownsville H. S. (SW 
Mixed Vocal Ensemble—Pottsville H. S. (HP 
—— Solo—Emily Ruppe, Norristown H. S. (SE) 

Alto Solo—Dorothy Jones, Ambridge H. S. (SW) 

Tenor Sole—Armand Harkless, McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Baritone Sole—Paul Lefever, Manheim Twp. H. S., Neffsville (S) 
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Mrs. ADELAIDE M. HAWKE 


Four Tunkhannock Teachers Retire 


UNKHANNOCK borough school system retired three 

teachers at the close of the 1934-35 school year, and one 
at the end of the semester this school year. Three of these 
teachers gave practically life-time service to the teaching 
profession. 

Mrs. Adelaide M. Hawke, who taught thirty-five years 
in Tunkhannock, had taught two years in the rural schools 
of Wyoming County and one year in the Laceyville graded 
school. Lillian Childs taught from 1884 to 1893 in various 
schools and from 1893 to 1935 in Tunkhannock. Margaret 
K. Hewitt taught twenty-nine years in Tunkhannock, four 
years in Meshoppen. ‘These three retired at the end of 
the 1934-35 school year. 

Wallace H. Graves, who retired at the end of the last 
semester, entered public school service in 1918 when he 
was employed at Tunkhannock High School, where he has 
served as principal. At Christmas time the students gave 
him a gift, and at a recent meeting of the school directors 
and faculty, he was given another gift. The alumni asso- 
ciation plans to give him a testimonial banquet. 


Sunbury Teacher to Retire 


As a tribute for his half cen- 
tury of service to the boys and 
girls of Pennsylvania, the Sun- 
bury teachers recently honored 
John G. Dundore at a banquet. 
Mr. Dundore, who is a mem- 
ber of the high school faculty, 
will retire this year. 

Lester K. Ade, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, 
attended the banquet to tell of 
his association with Mr. Dun- 
dore, under whom he began 
his teaching career at Jersey 
Shore. Among others who 
paid tributes were C. C. Ma- 
deira, superintendent of Sun-, 
bury schools; W. W. Evans, 
Columbia County superintend- 
ent; C. E. Hilbish, Northumberland County superintendent, 
and Joseph L. Ray, president of the Sunbury school board. 

In the absence of Harry Keefer, oldest teacher in service 
in Sunbury High School, Paul F. Keefer presented a com- 
fortable chair in behalf of the faculty as a gift and token 
of appreciation to Mr. Dundore. Pearl Karwell presented 
a bouquet of flowers to Mrs. Dundore. 





JOHN G. DUNDORE 


WALLACE H. GRAVES 


June, 1936 





























Mrs. MARGARET K. HEWITT LILLIAN M. CHILDs 


Serves Fifty Years On Upper Darby Board 





Fifty year’s devotion for any man 
to any enterprise is a worthy 
achievement. More especially is this 
so when it refers to the holding of 
a public office to which no stipend 
is attached and yet which, by nature 
of its character, subjects the holder 
to the praise and more often the 
censure of the public. J. Milton 
Lutz of the Upper Darby school 
board has the proud distinction of 
being in this class. On June 6, 
1886, Mr. Lutz, according to the 
minutes of the Upper Darby School 
Board, was seated as a member of 
that body and has served contin- 
uously since that time in this important post. 

The teachers gave a testimonial dinner for Mr. Lutz on 
May 28 in the Upper Darby Junior High School. About 500 
teachers and citizens attended. One unique feature of this 
event was the presentation to Mr. Lutz of a book containing 
the signatures of all the boys and girls in the schools and 
also the names of all the present teachers and employees of 
the Upper Darby district. 














Photo by Ludecke 
J. Mitton Lutz 


Edinboro’s Diamond Jubilee 


NDER the leadership of Carmon Ross, president, and 
his faculty, State Teachers College, Edinboro, celebrated 
the 75th anniversary of its founding, April 23, 1936. Rep- 
resentatives from many of our State Teachers Colleges, 
Liberal Arts Colleges, and Universities brought greetings, 
formed the academic procession, and participated in the 
luncheon in the college dining hall. The more formal 
addresses were, as follows: 
Governor George H. Earle—The Interest of the State in 
the Education of Teachers 
State Superintendent Lester K. Ade—The Teachers Col- 
lege Movement 
Ned H. Dearborn, New York University—The Contribu- 
tion of Edinboro to the Education of Teachers 
Henry Klonower, chief, Teacher Bureau—Future Contri- 
butions of the State Teachers College 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Federal Office of Education, 
Washington—Greetings 
Lee L. Driver, Chief, Rural Education—Twenty Years of 
Rural Education in Pennsylvania 
J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University, Ithaca—Rural Con- 
ference 
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Special Session 


HE General Assembly of Pennsylvania convened in special 

session on the evening of May 4 at eight o'clock. Fol- 
lowing the organization of the two houses and the taking of 
oaths by new members, the General Assembly convened in 
joint session to hear Governor Earle present his message. 

Governor Earle in his message stated that the relief needs 
until the next regular session of the Legislature would be 
$80,618,592.49. Of this amount, $70,991,000 was desig- 
nated for unemployment relief needs, $2,600,000 for emerg- 
ency construction at State institutions, $2,634,666. 26 for 
social security, $1,000,000 for distressed school districts, and 
the other for miscellaneous needs including $365,000 for 
the expenses of the special session. 

A tax program was recommended to provide the $80,650,- 
000 expenditures recommended. The tax suggestions in- 
cluded: 

An additional one cent tax upon gasoline, to 

See ree eee eee eee ee ee 
An increase of three mills in the personal 

property tax striking out the exemption of 

securities of those corporations that now pay 

a capital stock or foreign franchise tax; to 


$12,000,000 


WEE 5x vhs need oH 8s HIER ota Ses 40,000,000 
A graduated license tax upon chain store or- 

ganizations based upon the number of stores 

of each organization; to yield .......... 3,000,000 
A ten per cent (10%) tax upon the sale of 

spiritous vinous liquors to the consumer; to 

+" eee Cee ey ere ree 7,500,000 
An excise tax upon the sale of electrical 

energy, both retail and wholesale within 

the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to 

Es Seta cuccevulescecakeueen verse Cl 5,000,000 
An increase in the motor vehicle license fees 

upon the heavier trucks and trailers; to 

FRO rere ree 3,000,000 
An increase of four per cent (4%) in the 

corporate net income tax rate; to yield... 10,150,000 





Gite ratal re Si eee $80,650,000 


Immediately following his message, a number of resolu- 
tions and administration measures were introduced into the 
House and their progress has been relatively rapid. 

The immediate objective was a sufficient appropriation to 
carry relief needs until the first of July. For this purpose 
the administration proposed $11,000,000 while Republican 
leaders in the Senate contended that $9,500,000 would be 
adequate. A compromise was reached Tuesday afternoon, 
May 12, with the passage of an amended resolution in the 
Senate and accepted by the House designating $3,630,000 to 
meet the State’s need for relief until the end of this month. 
The source of this revenue is a temporary transfer from the 
motor license fund. 

Present indications point to a lengthy session with bitter 
debate on many of the issues proposed. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this division of opinion will not prevent the 
enactment of the needed appropriations of $1,000,000 for 
distressed school districts. 


The wise man will make haste to forgive, because he 
knows the full value of time and will not suffer it to pass 
away in unnecessary pain.—Rambler. 





To preserve a friend three things are required: to honor 
him present, praise him absent, and assist him in his neces- 
sity.—Italian. 
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Our Professional Organizations 
Question 


1. Why do I belong to any professional organization? 
Answer—Because 

A Individuals having a common interest can help each 
other best through organized and joint efforts. 

B_ Teachers and other public school employees have 
many interests in common and should band them- 
selves together in one all-inclusive organization. 

C The greatest success achieved by combined endeavor 
will pave the way to the greatest success of indi- 
vidual endeavor. 

D The cause of education needs united support. It 
has received some severe set-backs in those com- 
munities where the teachership is not united. 

Question 
2. Why do I belong to the Philadelphia Teachers As- 
sociation ? 
Answer—Because 

A It is a voluntary and democratic organization open 
to all teachers in all forms and ranks of school serv- 
ice in Philadelphia. 

B It expresses or should express my interest in city 
wide professional educational problems and the 
welfare of teachers generally. 

C I believe I should share in the forming of policies 
of such an association which is certain to have an 
influence upon my welfare. 

D I believe I should share in the support of such an 
association. 

Question 
3. Why do I belong to the State Education Association? 
Answer—Because 

A It is a voluntary and democratic organization. 

B It is the most powerful organization for promoting 
education in the State, including in its interests the 
educational appropriations, educational regulations, 
salary, tenure, and retirement provisions proposed in 
the Legislature. 

C I believe I should share in the forming of policies 
of such an association which is certain to have an 
influence upon my welfare. 

D_ I believe I should share in the support of such an 


association. 
Question 
4. Why do I belong to the National Education Associa- 
tion? 


Answer—Because 

A It is a voluntary and democratic organization. 

B_ It is the most powerful organization for the in- 
terests of education in the nation. 

C Through its research department it is able to render 
assistance to local and state organizations in a very 
impartial way. 

D I believe I should share in the forming of policies 
of such an association which is certain to have an 
influence upon my welfare. 

E I believe I should share in the support of such an 
association. 


GENERAL STATEMENT IN REGARD TO ALL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


If the attitudes or policies of any of the above associa- 
tions are incorrect or incomplete, I cannot change them by 
withdrawing or remaining outside of the association. On 
the other hand I can help to secure desired changes by 
joining and casting my influence as a member in setting 
up the policies desirable to me. 

Revised to April 30, 1936.—REUBEN T. SHAW. 
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NEW BOOKS » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only 


those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 


following announcements unless signed, do not purport to 


mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


PLAIN TALK. John W. Studebaker, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. 
166 pp. National Home Library 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
$0.25 


A pocket-size book every citizen 
should read by Dr. Studebaker who, as 
superintendent of schools in Des 
Moines, established the _ nationally 
known Des Moines public forum idea. 
He discusses freedom, forums, and 
democracy and shows how necessary 
education of adults in the pressing 
problems of democracy is. For use in 
the classroom, in discussion groups, and 
in the home. Gives topics and ques- 
tions for discussion at the end of each 
chapter, with suggested references to 
latest published books and magazine 
articles pertinent to the subject for 
further reading. 


A History OF Our Country. David 
S. Muzzey, Columbia University. 
928 pp. Ginn. $2.12 


A high school text, divided into eight 
units: discovery and settlement; win- 
ning independence and establishing a 
national government; sections beginning 
to contend for special interests; the 
Union enlarged, endangered, and pre- 
served; increase in national wealth and 
power; acquisition of distant posses- 
sions, with test of democracy; transfor- 
mation of country by the World War; 
and the endeavor to return to “nor- 
malcy.”” These units are followed by 
a topical analysis; an appendix with the 
Declaration and the Constitution; and 
the index. Illustrations profuse, newly 
developed for the book. 


LEISURE AND RECREATION. Martin H. 
Neumeyer and Esther S. Neumeyer, 
University of Southern California. 
405 pp. A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 
New York. $3 


With leisure here and with but few 
who have learned to use it wisely, this 
book offers a worth-while contribution. 
Among its contents we note the fol- 
lowing: the new leisure; conditioning 
factors; changing uses; leisure and per- 
sonality; preparing for leisure; play 
and recreation and their theories; group 
aspects; activities and interests; recrea- 
tion and social maladjustments; com- 
mercial amusements; recreation move- 
ment in the United States and in other 


lands; community recreation: public 
agencies, and those semi-public, and 
private; recreation leadership; and the 
study of recreation. 


PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS. 431 pp. 
$1.48. SECOND Cours DE FRANCAIS. 
549 pp. $1.76. Louis A. Roux. 
Macmillan 
Premier Cours is complete enough 

for schools that have only two years 

of French, and is adapted for use when 
reading is the chief objective. Each 
lesson consists of vocabulary, text, 
questionnaire, grammar, idioms, and 
exercises. Dictation and review lessons 
are interspersed. Adequate treatment of 
pronunciation throughout. Inductive 
method of presentation. Second Cours 

consists of three parts: Part I, 35 

lessons giving text, questionnaire, 

idioms, exercises, verb studies. Part II, 

inductive grammar. Part III, vocabu- 

laries and index. 


1936 Essay MANUAL. Edited by Erich 
A. Walter, University of Michigan. 
374 pp. Scott, Foresman. $1 
The fourth annual edition of Amer- 

ican essays, treating national and inter- 

national affairs, education, the press, 
the arts, science, religion, peoples and 

places, and articles humorous and of a 

lighter vein. 


PIANO Course. Bess Daniels and 
Helen S. Leavitt. 88 pp. $1. TUNEs 
AND HARMONIES. Mabelle Glenn, 
Helen S. Leavitt, V. L. F. Rebmann, 
Earl L. Baker. Art Editor, C. Valen- 
tine Kirby, Harrisburg. 192 pp. 
Illus. $0.92. Ginn 
Two books of The World of Music 

series. Piano Course-Pupils’ Book, in 

loose-leaf form, is either for class or 
for individual instruction. It contains 
excellent photographs of correct posi- 
tion at the piano. Tunes and Har- 
monies, for the sixth grade, contains 

171 songs. Of these 16 are rote songs, 

155 for music reading. They are classi- 

fied under history, legend, story, social 

relationship, citizenship and character 
development, and health. 


SINGING Days. Marguerite V. Hood, 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Helen S. Leavitt. 
224 pp. Illus. Ginn. $0.84 


For ungraded and _ consolidated 


schools this volume of the World of 
It contains 232 songs 
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be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 


and is organized in three parts, each 
section providing rote songs, reading 
songs, and chording songs for a year’s 
work. A fourth unit is composed of 
the familiar songs which are an essential 
of any well-arranged music program. 


A Book OF ENGLISH. C. H. Raymond. 

558 pp. Ginn. $1.32 

This new book for study and ref- 
erence covers all the essentials of sec- 
ondary-school English. Book One, “Un- 
derstanding Thought,” is a complete 
grammar and rhetoric, simply and sys- 
tematically arranged. The sentence is 
first considered grammatically, then 
thetorically. This is followed by the 
study of words in their literal and 
figurative uses, the study of mechanics 
of punctuation and spelling, and the 
study of paragraph and precis writing. 
Book Two, “Expressing and Appreciat- 
ing Thought,” first takes up the various 
forms of elementary composition, then 
gives a clear exposition of the value of 
reading and a discussion of the appre- 
ciation of literature. 


SUGGESTED CERTIFICATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR CONTENT SUBJECTS 
AND FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Developed by 
the Association of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges of Pennsylvania for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 160 pp. 
Baker & Gussman, Printers, Carlisle, 
Pa. $1 per copy from F. G. Davis, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
In 1931 the Association of Liberal 

Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania provided 
a commission of four persons to devise 
ways and means for the improvement 
of teacher certification in both the form 
and content fields of the secondary 
school level. This commission, with 
the assistance of the best minds in their 
respective fields, has made a splendid 
contribution in this volume. For each 
of the different subjects in languages, 
mathematics, natural science, social 
studies, and special subjects, compre- 
hensive outlines of certification require- 
ments are given. 


R. A. 
636 pp. 


New ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 
Millikan and H. G. Gale. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.80 
The authors have collaborated with 

James P. Coyle, a Chicago high school 

teacher, to bring their physics text up- 

to-the-minute. All new phases, air con- 
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ditioning, television, etc., are treated. 

The book is made very flexible by use 

of a distinguishing mark to indicate 

optional topics. 128 full-page illus- 
trations. 

New SECOND LATIN Book. B. L. UII- 
man, University of Chicago, and 
Norman E. Henry, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh. 538 and 80 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. $1.68 
The second of the Latin series, the 

first book of which was reviewed in 

May PSJ, see page 365. 

NATURE BY SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE. A 
series in natural science. Book I. 
Some Animals and Their Homes. 
Grade 2 or 3. 142 pp. $0.64. In- 
sects, spiders, crabs, mollusks. Book 
II. Some Animal Neighbors. Grade 
3 or 4. 187 pp. $0.68. Insects, 
earthworms, seaworms,  barnacles, 
jellyfishes, starfishes. Book III. Plants 
and Animals. Grade 4 or 5. 244 pp. 
$0.72. Basic facts behind plant and 
animal life, plants, insects, birds, 
fishes. Book IV. Our Earth and its 
Life. Grade 5 or 6. 280 pp. $0.76. 
The universe solar system, earth 
building, life of the various geologic 
ages, present-day amphibians, rep- 
tiles, and mammals. Mary Geisler 
Phillips and Julia M. Wright. Heath. 
To be used as a basic series in the 

continuous program of natural science 

in the elementary grades or as silent 
oi general supplementary reading. 

RHYTHM BOooK. Elizabeth Waterman. 
150 pp. Barnes. $3.60 
This book presents the functional re- 

lationships between rhythmic movement 
and rhythmic expression in various art 
forms and suggests how to bridge the 
inter-departmental barriers which pre- 
vent a natural unity in the child’s under- 
standing of rhythm. Music is included 
for the various rhythmic patterns. 

WINTER TIME.. Blanche J. Dearborn. 
151 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $0.64 
“Winter Time”, which may be classed 

as a social science reader, gives a picture 

of life on a small New England farm 
in winter. It tells of a little girl’s visit 
during her Christmas holidays to the 
farm on which she has spent a happy 
summer vacation. She learns how farm 
animals are cared for in winter, how 
trees are cut down, how roads are 
cleared after a snowstorm, how to walk 
on snowshoes, and that it is not safe to 
stop and rest in a snowstorm. She 
learns also something of winter wild 
life (birds, squirrels, rabbits, etc.). The 
vocabulary of the book is simple and 
is suited to the reading ability of the 
second grade, for which it is planned. 

The book contains 59 illustrations in 

two colors, and is attractively bound in 

silver cloth with red and blue decora- 
tions and decorated end papers. 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL 
CHANGE. Prepared by the Swarth- 
more Seminar. Copies of this Hand- 
book may be obtained from J. 
Howard Branson, Secretary to the 
Social Order Committee, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia. $0.15 
per copy 
This pamphlet was worked out by a 

group of persons who met last summer 

for a seminar under the leadership of 

Eduard C. Lindeman. It attempts to 

state a goal to which a truly social 

education might bring us; to discuss the 
strategy of transition to a better organ- 

ized society; and to list and describe a 

dozen or mote specific devices or forms 

of organization for adult education. 


Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd 
St, Ni. ¥. E25 

HEALTH FOR. BoDy AND MINp. 
Walter F. Cobb. $1.60 

READING FOR UNDERSTANDING. 
Mabel A. Bessey and Isabelle P. 
Coffin. $1 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., 
N: ¥. €. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACHIEVEMENT 
SCALES FOR Boys IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Frederick W. Cozens, 
Martin H. Trieb, and N. P. Neil- 
son. $1.60 

SPORTS FOR RECREATION AND How 
TO PLay THEM. Elmer D. Mitch- 
ell. $2.50 

THE TEACHING OF Bopy MECHAN- 
Ics. Ivalclare S$. Howland. $2 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Story PICTURES OF FARM WORK. 

John Y. Beaty. $0.70 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

HEALTH AND ACHIEVEMENT. Edgar 
A. and Ada M. Cockefair. $1.60 

D. C. Heath & Co., 180 Varick St., N. 
¥. G&G: 

PROGRESSIVE SOLID 

Walter W. Hart 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. N. 
b peal Pe 

ENGLISH ‘THROUGH EXPERIENCE. 
Books II and III. Ruth M. 
Weeks, Thelma W. Cook, and P. 
H. Deffendall 

PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
Lennes. $1.20 

Newson & Co., 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
€ . 


GEOMETRY. 


N. J. 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH. Burton P. 
Fowler and Mabel E. Simpson. 
$1.20 

Noble & Noble, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., 
Mm. F. G.z 

READING FOR SKILL. Angela M. 

Broening, Frederick H. Law, Mary 
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S. Wilkinson, and Caroline L. 


Ziegler. $1.30 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Me; NOY. €.: 
La Nuir Du CarreFour. P. W. 
Packer. $0.30 
La Souricifre. H. F. Diggle. 


Le MystErRE Des Trois Rusis. P. 
W. Packer. $0.30 

Les TRAPPEURS DE L’ ARKANSAS. B. 
Helliwell. $0.30 

Review Book Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. 
YG: 

MopERN History REVIEW BOOK. 

J. O. Loretan and J. H. Landman 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114 E. 23rd St., 
Ne ae: 

LATIN BooK ONE. Harry F. Scott 

and Annabel Horn. $1.40 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 

CREATIVE SCHOOL Music. Lillian 
Mohr Fox and L. Thomas Hop- 
kins. $3 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201-203 
W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

GENERAL BusINEss. Ernest H. 
Crabbe and Clay D. Slinker. $1.48 

INTRODUCTORY ECONOMiIcs. J. H. 
Dodd. $1.60 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


APPROXIMATE NUMBERS AND THEIR 
RAMIFICATIONS. Lee E. Boyer, in- 
structor in mathematics, State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville 
The author claims that many of the 

numbers we use in everyday life are 
mere approximations and that unless 
these approximate numbers, so often 
used as basic material in problem solv- 
ing, are thoroughly understood there is 
great danger of having computed re- 
sults suggest a greater degree of accu- 
racy than the given data justify. The 
pamphlet in the form of a unit on ap- 
proximate numbers describes numerous 
concepts closely associated with approx- 
imate numbers, shows how the con- 
cepts need be handled in the funda- 
mental processes and square root, and 
provides material which may be used 
in achieving mastery of this topic. A 
limited supply of these pamphlets is 
available to interested supervisors and 
teachers. Five cents in stamps per copy 
should accompany order to defray mail- 
ing charges. 

THE FouRTH YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL 
Law. 1936. M. M. Chambers, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. $1 

GUIDE TO THE FILM VERSION OF 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Department 
of Secondary Education, National 
Education Association of the 
United States, Room 1901, 130 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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New West Chester Auditorium, Gymnasium Building 


EST CHESTER is soon to have a splendid addition 

to its school plant in the new grade school, audi- 
torium, and gymnasium building now under construction. 
While the classroom part of this structure is intended for 
grade school use, the auditorium, gymnasium, and cafeteria 
are intended mainly for the use of junior and senior high 
school students. As may be seen from the accompanying 
architect’s perspective by Gondos & Gondos of Philadelphia, 
the new building will be of colonial design and brick con- 
struction, in keeping with local tradition. 


Facing Church Street and giving direct communication 
with the present junior-senior high school buildings will be 
the main entrance to the auditorium. Marble pilasters and 
trim, arched windows, ornamental lamp standards, and 
granite steps will combine in an impressive elevation. 
Entering the marble and terrazzo-finished lobby, one will 
find a manager’s office, with ticket booths on the left-hand 
side and cloak and lounge rooms to the right. 


The auditorium, extending along the Washington Street 
slope, will comfortably accommodate 1000 spectators, and 
each seat will afford a clear view of the stage. School 


dramatic productions will have the use of a stage 22 ft. 
deep and 45 ft. wide at the proscenium arch. In front of 
the foot-lights a 10-ft. wide orchestra pit will hold the 
entire school orchestra. A moving picture booth and wir- 
ing for sound amplification will allow presentation of 
motion pictures. 

The rearmost portion of the building, consisting of seven 
classrooms and a principal’s office, is intended for use by 
grade school classes. Below these classrooms, a boiler room, 
fan room, and coal storage will provide for heating and 
ventilating requirements of all parts of the structure. 

Contracts already let for general construction, heating 
and ventilating, plumbing, and electrical work total almost 
$200,000.00; but of this cost 45%, or $90,000.00, will 
come from a federal grant offered to West Chester by the 
Public Works Administration. The initiative of the school 
directors in planning this project and the cooperation of 
the Federal Government will provide a “more abundant 
life’ for West Chester Junior-Senior High Schools; this 
fine new building may well be dedicated to the essentials 
of a balanced modern, curriculum—‘Education, Entertain- 
ment, and Exercise.’-—From school paper. 





JOURNALISM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. VOLCANIC, MESA VERDE, MouNT Mc-  tendent of public instruction, Harris- 
Course of Study. Department of KINLEY, Mount Rainier, Rocky _ burg. 


Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARY SCHEDULES. Part I: Ad- 
ministrative and Fact-Finding Pro- 
cedures. Part II: Drafting the 


BRYCE CANYON 


Schedule. Research Bulletin of the Industrial Arts Conference 


National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 


MOUNTAIN, SEQUOIA, WIND CAVE, 
YELLOWSTONE, YOSEMITE, ZION AND and continuation education, Department 


W. E. Brunton, adviser, industrial 


of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, pre- 
sided as chairman over the general meet- 
ing, while G. D. Whitney, director of 
vocational education, University of 
Pittsburgh, officiated as toastmaster at 


HE fourth annual Western Penn- the luncheon meeting. 
sylvania Industrial Arts Conference 


School and commercial exhibits were 


ington, D. C. 


VERSES ON EDUCATION. Charles G. 
Reigner. H. M. Rowe Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


The following pamphlets may be se- 
cured from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., Department of the Interior: Epuca- 
TION FOR DEMOCRACY. YOUTH... 
LEISURE FOR’ LIVING. NATIONAL 
PARKS: ACADIA, CARLSBAD CAVERNS, 
CRATER LAKE, GENERAL’ GRANT, 
GLACIER, GRAND CANYON, GRAND 
TETON, Hawau, Hor Sprincs, LAssEN 


held at the State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, April 18, attracted five hundred 
superintendents, school directors, and 
industrial arts teachers from Eastern 
states. 

Included on the program were such 
speakers as the Honorable Josh Lee, 
United States Congressman from Okla- 
homa and a member of the House Edu- 
cation Committee; Paul L. Cressman, 
director of the Bureau of Instruction, 
Harrisburg; L. H. Dennis, Executive 
Secretary of the American Vocational 
Association, Washington, D. C.; and 
Samuel Fausold, deputy State superin- 


on display, and open shops gave op- 
portunity to observe regular classes in 
session. A great number of guest ex- 
hibitors were made up of companies 
allied with the printing industry. Con- 
vertible drill presses, band saws, and 
grinders were on display as representa- 
tive shop projects designed and built 
by the students at California. A spe- 
cial feature of the exhibit was general 
shop equipment. Superintendents and 
school board members were able to get 
competent advice regarding equipment 
for school shops and to see this equip- 
ment in operation. 


















NEW ENGLAND 


TRAVEL IN 


sOovV 


OPEN 


Oth 
N 


Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


x * 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
SPARE 42 pays? 


NORTH CAPE—RUSSIA 
Cruise June 30th from New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark .. min. $495. 
x * 
iF YOU HAVE ONLY 


34 DAYS, THEN: 


VIKING LANDS—RUSSIA 
Cruise July 25th from New York 


Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia .... min. $360. 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so much 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


eyeANSH AMERICAN (7p 


636 Fifth Ave.—4 W. 51st 
New York 





Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


2 ee ee 


The Open Road takes you behind the scenes. 
Ten years’ experience—Long-standing connec- 
tions with Intourist and other Soviet insti- 
tutions—Independent representation in 





SUMMER VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


America’s Last Frontier— 
The Olympic Peninsula 


IRECTLY west of Puget Sound 
opposite Seattle and Tacoma is a 
wild, mountainous arm of land that 
is the Ultima Thule for thousands of 
sportsmen and vacationists. It is the 
Olympic Peninsula—last, farthest west, 
and loveliest of our vanishing frontiers. 
In spite of its secluded position and 
mountain fastnesses, the northern or 
southern section of the Olympic Penin- 
sula itself is easily reached from Seattle 
or Tacoma by steamer or motor bus. 
The Olympic Peninsula is truly a wil- 
derness paradise. There are untouched 
forests of fir and hemlock, deep moun- 
tain tarns, sparkling lakes filled with 
gamy Beardslee and Crescent trout, 
bass, and tyee, tumbling, glacier-fed 
streams that abound with hungry steel- 
heads, hidden waterfalls, the Pacific 
Ocean, the Hood Canal, Indian villages, 
and Mounts Olympus, Seattle, Angeles, 
Fitzhenry, and all the other mighty 
peaks of the snow-capped Olympic 
mountains. 
The very names of the rivers, lakes, 
and mountains are a call to adventure— 


Soleduc, Queets, Quinault, Potlatch, 
Dungeness, Ramapo, Dosewallips, 
Humptulips, and many another of 


strange, Indian derivation. 

The two largest of the mountain- 
cradled lakes, Crescent and Quinault, 
are accessible by good motor roads, but 
there are many places that can be 
reached only on foot or by pack train. 
There is no spot on earth more beauti- 
ful or more ideally suited to the adven- 
turous traveler who wishes to get en- 
tirely away from modern, city life and 
rough it in the wilds. 

For him, there are dozens of moun- 
tain peaks to be climbed, glaciers to be 
explored, deep, alluring valleys, abun- 
dant wild life, unexcelled trout fishing, 





| ENJOY NEW YORK— 
| INEXPENSIVELY ! 

Fine Room with Bath | 
$2.50 to $4.00 Single — $3 to $5 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants 
LUNCHEON - - - 50cto75c 
DINNER - - - = 75c¢ to $1.50 
'A La Carte service of merit 

| ALL EXPENSE - 
| NEW YORK - Sroo ng ihe neh 


| room; private bath, meals, entertainment 


| Adjacent to Radio City—Convenient to Everything 
| Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


New York 
J. E. Bath, Mgr. 


129 West 48th St. 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. 











WESTERN STATES 


ABROAD 





y 
glorious 3 day holiday 
in NEW YORK 


For only $11.50 (less 10% for teachers), Room 
and bath (2 in a room) in the 28-story HOTEL 
WELLINGTON. Also two breakfasts, two lunch- 
eons and two dinners at the hotel. A guided tour 
of Rockefeller Center including trip to Observa- 
tion Roof, Orchestra seat for any performance at 
Radio City Musio Hall. Grand sightseeing tour or 
boat trip around Manhattan Island. And optional 
dinner at the famous Paradise Restaurant with 
elaborate floor show. 

To do all this separately would cost over $26.00 
but the WELLINGTON all-expense plan makes it 
possible for only $11.50, Write today for Booklet 
T which will give all details. 

Teachers discount also applies on regular transient 
rates which are $2.60 single and $3.50 double. 


HOTEL 


WELLINGTON 


55th Street and Seventh Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
“A Knott Hotel’ 














Va ~ 
EXCITING 5550 $3000 
ALL-EXPENSE & UY 

VACATION IN. « « including 


room and meals at 
N EW YORK the modern Hotel 
Times Square, in the 
center of the center of New York. Sight- 
seeing tours, theatres, nightclubs, etc. 
Send for complete details of all our trips. 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 

















\ Street, West of Broadway New York City J 




















THE 
HARRISBURGER 


| Harrisburg’s Good. Hotel | 
Newest — Tallest 


| Quiet, comfortable rooms. that face the 
beautiful Capitol Park or the broad 
Susqehuanna River, along with con- 
| venience of location and courteous serv- 
ice make THE HARRISEURGER “A 
Good Hotel.” 
RATES 
Single Rooms $2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms $4.50 to $6.00 
None higher 


—™ 


Direction 
AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 
John M. Crandall, Manager 

| J. Leslie Kincaid, President 
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the thrill of shooting the rapids in na- 
tive-guided dugout canoes—and all of 
it in a country where every turn, every 
resting place affords unforgettable pan- 
oramas of wild, rugged beauty. 

But the Olympic Peninsula is not for 
the adventurer alone. For the more 
conservative, there are a number of 
resort hotels and rustic inns where one 
may live in perfect comfort and enjoy 
splendid fishing, riding, hiking, boating, 
golf, and tennis. On the Pacific Ocean 
side there are attractive beach resorts 
where there is famous surf bathing. 
And there is also the noted Sol Duc Hot 
Springs, a recreation and health resort 
whose waters possess remarkable cura- 
tive properties. Big game is plentiful. 
Deer, elk, and bear may be shot during 
the hunting season, while cougar, wild- 
cat, lynx, and timber wolves may be 
hunted at any time. 


The principal resort centers in the 
mountains on the north side of the 
peninsula are at Lake Crescent, Sol Duc 
Hot Springs, and Olympic Hot Springs. 
On the Pacific Ocean to the northwest 
are Mora and La Push. On the south- 
east side is Pacific Beach and in the in- 
terior of the southern section is Lake 
Quinault. These resorts offer home- 
like comforts, and at some of them cot- 
tages are available by the week or for 
the season. Guides, horses, and camp- 
ing equipment may be rented, and ar- 
rangements made for fishing, canoeing, 
and exploring trips. 

For those who really wish to “get 
away from it all’—to enjoy a different 
vacation in an untouched beauty spot, 
there can be no wiser choice than the 
Olympic Peninsula. 


VACATION 
DAYS 


You’ve earned them—now plan them 
carefully, so as to make days and dol- 
lars count for most! The recreation and 
scenic high-spots of the continent may 
be combined delightfully and econom- 
ically — National Parks, California, 
Alaska, Canadian Rockies, Banff, Jas- 
per, Fastern Canada. Illustrated folder, 
*sSelected Summer Tours’”’ outlines 


routes, time and cost. 








Send coupon TODAY for your free copy, 
to Canadian National Railways, 1500 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 673 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., or 420 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


a a ae sa comet —— ——$— — 


Please send me illustrated folder 
*““SELECTED SUMMER TOURS” 
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NOTES and NEWS 





FRANK H. HERRINGTON of Oliver 
High School, Pittsburgh, was reelected 
president of the Pittsburgh Teachers As- 
sociation on April 21. Other new of- 
ficers include: Wilbur E. Colvin, Knox- 
ville Jr. High School, first vice-presi- 
dent; Esther M. Smith, Peabody High, 
second vice-president; Maud J. Walker, 
Watt school, third vice-president; Fred 
W. Glaser, South Hills High, treasurer; 
Elizabeth Riddle, Liberty school, re- 
cording secretary; Ida R. Wardley, 
Letsche school, financial secretary; di- 
rectors, Agnes M. Anderson, Westing- 
house High, Elsie Metz, Hall’s Grove, 
Harriet Morgan, Bellefield Girls’ Trade, 
Janey Woodside, Dilworth school. 


ROBERT WAYNE CLARK was fe- 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association at its annual meet- 
ing in May. The other officers are: 
first vice-president, Carl W. Aretz; 
second vice-president, Blanche Foster; 
recording secretary, Ida R. Ford; cor- 
responding secretary, Clement E. Foust; 
treasurer, Anna W. Walker; senior 
high representative, Sophie Eldridge; 
junior high representative, Louis 
Doelp; district 2, Cathleen Champlin; 
district 7, Clara Gelehrter; district 9, 
Anna Pike Haas; district 10, Edward 
Thiele. 


JoHN B. Howarp of Pittsburgh was 
one of seven young men selected to 
join the Society of Fellows at Harvard 
University next September as Junior 
Fellows. These young men, chosen for 
their promise of notable contribution 
to knowledge and thought, will devote 
themselves to independent research and 
study for three years at the expense of 
the University. 


MARGARET CLANCY, a former presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Teachers Associa- 
tion and a member of the Retirement 
Committee, departed early in May to 
make Long Beach, California, her home. 
Miss Clancy retired three years ago and 
has since been enjoying life as a home- 
keeper and in continuing her activities 
in religious and social service circles. 
Her interest in Association matters has 
never flagged. In all these groups she 
will be greatly missed by a large circle 
of friends. 


PAUL J. STEELE of the faculty of Bilt- 
more College, Asheville, N. C., is to 
succeed John D. Trimmer as dean of 
men and instructor in mathematics and 
science at the State Teachers College, 
Mansfield. 


Mary M. HEFFERNAN, who was on 
the staff of the health education division 
in the Department of Public Instruction 
for a number of years, will join the 
faculty of State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, next year. She will have 
charge of the work in the field of school 
hygiene. 


CHARLES B. PIERCE of Brentwood, 
Pittsburgh, is a new life member in 
the National Education Association. 


THE ORGANIZATION of the faculties of 
the three colleges of Lehigh University 
was completed at the meeting of the 
trustees on April 17 with appointment 
of a permanent dean for each. These 
three colleges, viz., arts and_ science, 
business administration, and engineer- 
ing had previously operated under their 
respective ‘‘Councils’’ whose chairmen 
were elected annually. The more formal 
organization of these faculties is ex- 
pected to foster a more effective co- 
ordination of departments and of col- 
lege policies. 


P. M. PALMER, who was prepared at 
Harvard, Heidelberg, and Zurich, and 
who has been head of the department 
of German since 1910 and more re- 
cently director of the college, was ap- 
pointed dean of the college of arts and 
science. 


NEIL CAROTHERS, who was prepared 
at Arkansas, Oxford, and Princeton, and 
who has been head of the department 
of economics and director of the col- 
lege of business administration since 
1923, was appointed dean of that col- 
lege. 


BRADLEY STOUGHTON, who was pre- 
pared at Yale and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and who has been 
head of the department of metallurgical 
engineering since 1923, was appointed 
dean of the college of engineering. 


OwEN D. YOUNG, chairman of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Na- 
tional Committee, has announced final 
plans for a Nationwide campaign to 
provide a “living memorial” to Thomas 
A. Edison. The memorial is to take 
the form of at least 100 scholarships to 
be granted annually to young men and 
women throughout the country who 
have shown, either as students or as 
workers in industry, special aptitude 
for science and invention. The cam- 
paign is being sponsored by electric 
light and power companies, electric 
manufacturers, motion picture and radio 
companies, and other allied industries. 
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PAUL WITMEYER, superintendent of 
schools at Shamokin, was elected gover- 
nor of the 5i1st district, Rotary Inter- 
national, at a convention at Buck Hill 
Falls on May 4. 


FREDERICK A. BRADFORD, professor 
of economics at Lehigh University, is a 
member of a Research Committee of the 
Republican National Committee “to 
analyze the New Deal.” The com- 
mittee of college professors and instruc- 
tors will work in six sections: taxes and 
government finance, political economy, 
agriculture, statistics, banking and cur- 
rency, and social security and labor. 


COLONEL CLYDE A. FAsICK of the 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, has been elected supervis- 
ing principal of the Juniata Joint High 
School, Mifflintown, now under con- 
struction. Colonel Fasick is a native of 
Mifflintown. 


GEORGE BRINDLE has resigned from 
the faculty of the Lemasters High 
School to become assistant superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School at Scotland, succeeding A. 
Glenn Mower. Mr. Brindle’s position 
at Lemasters High will be taken by 
Jacob L. Brake of the Mechanicsburg 
High School faculty. 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON has been 
chosen superintendent of schools in 
Chicago to succeed William J. Bogan, 
deceased. Mr. Johnson has been as- 
sistant superintendent in Chicago. 


KARL GREENWOOD MILLER has been 
elected dean of the college of liberal 
arts for women of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He succeeds Merle M. 
Ogders, who, on July 1, will become 
president of Girard College. 


CHARLES S. SwoPE was formally in- 
ducted into office, May 7, 1936, as presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at 
West Chester, Pa., by Lester K. Ade, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The auditorium of the Philips 
Memorial Hall was filled to capacity 
with enthusiastic students and admiring 
friends. At the luncheon in the college 
dining room fully 600 participated and 
listened to greetings from representa- 
tives of the student body, the alumni, 
the community, the faculty, the trustees, 
the State Teachers Colleges, and the Arts 
Colleges and Universities. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE will feature its 
commencement week, starting June 9, 
by exercises marking the 100th anni- 
versary of the original college building, 
Selwyn Hall, erected as a dwelling. En- 
larged and modernized, the building is 
still in service, the center of many col- 
lege activities. Its dining hall seats 350 
persons. 
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Summer Protection 























\4 HY? Because E. B. A. is the ONLY organization ex- 
clusively for teachers which offers these attractive features 


while you are on vacation: 


1. First week of illness always paid for. Your benefits 
do NOT start with 8th day. 

2. Convalescence from illness. Your claim does NOT 
end when you leave the house. 


3. Partial disability from accident up to 13 weeks. 
4. Personal quarantine for full duration. 


And all this in addition to the regular benefits for total 
disability, plus the 10% increase in weekly benefits when 
dues are paid annually in advance. 


Last year, during June, July and August, E. B. A. paid to 


its members more than $92,600.00 
EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Offices: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


In Pittsburgh: 3043 Jenkins Arcade 


In Philadelphia: 417 Land Title Builzing 





NEARLY ONE MILLION RURAL boys 
and girls are now enrolled in 4-H clubs 
as shown by the tentative figures re- 
cently compiled for 1935, according to 
a report by C. W. Warburton, director 
of extension work, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The agents reported an 
enrolment of 997,457 club members in 
the United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and Alaska. This is 81,395 more mem- 
bers than in 1934 or about a 9 per cent 
increase. These young people are study- 
ing improved methods of farming and 
homemaking and are learning coopera- 
tion and good citizenship under the di- 
rection of extension agents cooperatively 
employed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the state agricultural 
colleges. 


WILSON COLLEGE will unveil a por- 
trait of Ethelbert D. Warfield, its presi- 
dent who has completed twenty-one 
years of service as president of the col- 
lege and who will retire this year, at the 
June commencement. 


IN OBSERVANCE OF ARBOR Day a 
small seedling of a historical tree raised 
by the superintendent of Northampton 
public schools, George A. Eichler, was 
planted April 17 on the playground of 
the George Wolf school. The seedling 
was raised from a chestnut planted in 
the fall of 1933 by Dr. Eichler and 
was from the Friendship tree near Bath. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY will resume 
graduate study at the doctoral level next 
fall after a lapse of forty-two years, 
according to an announcement made by 
President C. C. Williams. 


THE EDGAR FAHs SMITH Junior High 
School at York unveiled a portrait of 
Edgar Fahs Smith at special exercises 
April 29. The portrait was presented 
to the school by the widow of Doctor 
Smith, the late provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Smith was 
born in York, which was his family 
home for many generations. 
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THE TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
officers of Pittsburgh, contributed, 
through the Pittsburgh Teachers Asso- 
ciation, over $27,000 to a flood relief 
fund. This amount was turned over 
to the American Red Cross. In addi- 
tion there were 1,675 employees of the 
schools who participated in some sort 
of relief project. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE _ FOR 
WomMEN, Pittsburgh, will offer a sum- 
mer vacation course in choral speaking 
this year for the first time, President 
Herbert L. Spencer announces. The 
course, to be taught by Vanda E. Kerst, 
professor and head of the department 
of speech, will be given from June 29 
to July 17 at the college. 


THE LATIN CLuB of Abington High 
School gave a luncheon for 100 Latin 
enthusiasts‘on May 6. Dixie Lee of 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Led- 
ger; Helen MacDonald, president of 
the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States, who teaches at the Abing- 
ton Friends School; and E. A. Schnabel, 
head of the Latin department of West 
Philadelphia High School, spoke. The 
luncheon was sponsored by Catharine 
Lobach of the Latin department of 
Abington High School. 


THE SALISBURY TOWNSHIP, Lehigh 
County, school district opened this year 
a new building which is known as the 
Salisbury school. Since the opening of 
the school the community has enjoyed 
a social life which was unknown to the 
community. This new interest has come 
about through the formation of the 
Salisbury School-Community Club 
which provides some form of pupil or 
professional entertainment each month. 
Funds, raised by collections at these 
meetings, were used for the purchase 
of a piano, flood relief, library facili- 
ties. The club had an average attend- 
ance of 400 persons from a student 
body of about 250 children. 


IN THE SIXTH ANNUAL COMMERCIAL 
contest at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, May 1, Wyoming High 
School ranked first in Class A, with 
Collingdale High School and Wm. Penn 
High, Harrisburg, tying for second 
rank. In Class B Catasauqua High stood 
first; Quakertown second, and Ridley 
Park, third. 


A DINNER MEETING of the Craw- 
ford County Principals’ Club was held 
at the Kepler Hotel in Meadville on 
Thursday evening, February 13. The 
entire evening was given over to a 
general discussion of matters of special 
interest to the principals present, in- 
cluding tests, grades, marks, reports, 
curriculum changes, commencements, 
ctr. 


AT THE EASTERN PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Conference, held in New York on April 
18, the following from Pennsylvania 
participated: Joseph F. O’Brien, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Jo Hays, super- 
vising principal, State College; Walter 
E. Hess, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg; Leslie D. Schreiver, 
Charleroi High School; and Jean Lied- 
man, Pittsburgh. Joseph F. O’Brien, 
State College, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. Regis- 
tration at the convention was 356. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT of Public 
Instruction is supervising 233 school 
building projects in Pennsylvania rep- 
resenting a total cost of $50,000,000 of 
which the Federal Government is pro- 
viding $20,000,000. Lewis F. Pilcher, 
professor of architecture at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, who has been 
loaned to the Department, is assisting 
HuBert C. Eicher of the department in 
the direction and supervision of the 
building program. Dr. Pilcher is serv- 
ing the State without pay. It is ex- 
pected that the building program will 
provide sufficient manual labor to re- 
move 100,000 names from the State’s 
unemployment relief rolls. 


Howarb has started work on a new 
high school building, necessitated by 
the destruction by fire a year ago of 
the old grade school building. The 
structure will be built on an eight-acre 
plot providing space for playground 
and baseball diamond and will house an 
auditorium. 


THE STUDY OF SwWIss LIFE and 
customs by the reading classes of the 
Forest Hills Elementary Department 
culminated in a creatively developed 
play, called “Heidi.” Outstanding of 
the features in the play's development 
were the analysis of characters and situ- 
ations by the students themselves and 
their searching out the motives for each 
character’s movements and expressions. 
Approximately 40 children participated 
in the work in some way,—some as 
understudies, others in preparing Swiss 
music and dances for the interludes, 
and yet others studying Swiss scenes 
and mountain life to improve staging. 





A GROUP OF EIGHT elementary school 
teachers and the nurse, doctor, and 
superintendent of schools of North- 
ampton visited the child guidance clinic 
in Bethlehem recently. A number of 
cases of behavior problem children 
were discussed by members of the clinic 
staff. The cases were selected from a 
list which had been made by the 
teachers, each teacher having prepared 
a case study of the pupil she considered 
her most troublesome behavior problem. 
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LAIDLAW BROTHERS announce the re- 
moval of their New York office from 
36 W. 24th Street to The Port of Au- 
thority Commerce Building, 76 Ninth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS of the 
State Teachers College at West Chester 
were hosts to the seniors and faculties 
of the high schools in their service area 
on Friday, April 17. About two hundred 
seniors and thirty faculty members from 
over forty communities enjoyed a typi- 
cal day on the campus. This high school 
day is held each year in an effort to ac- 
quaint high school graduates with the 
preparation necessary for the teaching 
profession so that they may choose more 
wisely the curriculum they wish to 
pursue. 

UNIONTOWN HIGH ScHOOL won first 
place in the annual district debate tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania District of 
the National Forensic League, held at 
the Pennsylvania State College, April 
17 and 18. Uniontown participated in 
the National Finals at Oklahoma City 
May 6-10. Waynesburg High School 
took second place in the State contest in 
which twenty-three high schools _par- 
ticipated. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, re- 
cently installed its chapter of Phi Kappa 
Phi, national honorary society. James 
E. Shrader, professor of physics at 
Drexel Institute, was elected president 
of the new chapter, which was installed 
by R. C. Gibbs, director of the depart- 
ment of physics at Cornell University. 
Other officers elected are: C. W. Eldon, 
assistant professor of history, vice-presi- 
dent; F. R. Gould, associate professor 
of commerce and industry, treasurer; 
and Marie H. Law, professor of library 
science, secretary. 


FRANKLIN will construct a new 
junior-senior high school, which will 
cost $260,000, without an increase in 
school taxes, according to school of- 
ficials. 


Parents Appreciate 
New Reports 


UPILS, teachers, and parents of the 
Lincoln school, Honesdale, are all 
in a happier frame of mind as a result 
of the new type of reports. The re- 
ports are really personal letters show- 
ing the pupils’ growth in habits, ap- 
preciations, and attitudes as well as 
skills and knowledge. They recommend 
suggestions for growth where achieve- 
ment is not commensurate with ability 
and give causes as well as outcomes. 
That parents appreciate this newer 
idea is shown by the written comments 
and personal interviews that have de- 
veloped from this movement.—ANNA 
SEAMAN 
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American Education Week 
November 9-15, 1936 


MOVEMENT that causes six mil- 

lion adults to visit the schools, 
carries a message concerning the schools 
to ten million laymen, and calls forth 
special proclamations from more than 
thirty-five governors, is a project in edu- 
cational interpretation which challenges 
the attention of the entire profession. 
American Education Week, sponsored 
by the National Education Association 
in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education and the American 
Legion, achieved these results in the 
1935 observance. Plans are already 
underway for the sixteenth annual ob- 
servance, November 9-15, 1936. ‘Our 
American Schools at Work’’ has been 
selected as the general theme. Every 
school system in America can adapt 
this theme, as well as the daily topics 
suggested below, to its own situation. 


The 1936 Program 


Monday, November 9 

The Story of the Schools 
Tuesday, November 10 

The Changing Curriculum 
Wednesday, November 11 

New Services to the Community 
Thursday, November 12 

The Unfinished Business of Educa- 

tion 

Friday, November 13 

Financing America’s Schools 
Saturday, November 14 

Education for Physical Fitness 
Sunday, November 15 

Education for Character 


Pennsylvania Academy 
of Science Meets 


HE twelfth annual meeting of the 

Pennsylvania Academy of Science 
was held at the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, on April 10 and 11. Some 
sixty papers were listed on the program, 
the majority on biologic subjects. 
Several papers on geology were pre- 
sented and several others dealing with 
educational topics. Demonstrations in 
various biologic fields were featured. 
Edgar T. Wherry, University of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered the Presidential Ad- 
dress, Reflections on the Origin of Life, 
at the annual dinner on April 10. He 
was followed by Austin L. Patrick, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who spoke on Soil Erosion and 
its Control. A total registration of 90 
for the senior and 40 for the junior 
academy was reported, and about 60 
attended the annual dinner at the Hotel 
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Moore. The following officers were 
elected for 1936-1937: 

President: Thomas D. Cope 
(physics), University of Pennsylvania 

Vice-President: George H. Ashley 
(geology), Pennsylvania Topographic 
and Geologic Survey 

Secretary: V. Earl Light (biology), 
Lebanon Valley College 

Treasurer: H. W. Thurston (botany), 
Pennsylvania State College 

Assistant Secretary: Charles E. Mohr 
(education) , Reading Museum 

Editor: Ralph W. Stone (geology), 
Pennsylvania Topographic and Geo- 
logic Survey 
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Press Secretary: Bradford Willard 
(geology), Pennsylvania Topographic 
and Geologic Survey 

It was voted to hold the 1937 an- 
nual meeting at Franklin and Marshall 
College and that of 1938 is tentatively 
set for Bucknell University. The regu- 
lar summer meeting for 1936 is sched- 
uled to take place at Somerset on 
August 14-15. At this time botanic 
and geologic field trips will be con- 
ducted in a most interesting region 
which includes Pennsylvania’s highest 
point, Negro Mountain. 

BRADFORD WILLARD, 
Press Secretary. 





*86,000.00 


Vacation Benefits 
Paid Last Year! 


AST year T. P. U. paid 

_4 more than $86,000.00 to 
members during the vacation 
months. Some of these mem- 
bers were sick, some had met 
with an accident, some were 
home, some were traveling. 
All received prompt pay- 


ment. 


Don’t Gamble 


with Your Vacation! 


You’ve worked hard. Don’t 
let sickness or accident ex- 
haust your savings and ruin 


your vacation. There is no 


need to run such a risk when 
you can secure the most gen- 
erous all year _ protection 
available today at a cost of 
$6 to $30. 


T. P. U. Certificates protect 
you in case of accident, sick- 
ness and quarantine or acci- 
dental death. Cost of T. P. 
U. membership is not in- 
fluenced by age. Member- 
ship can be retained in case 
you stop teaching to retire, 
marry or go into some other 


profession. 





MONG the most popular T, P. 

U. Certificates are the “Peer- 
less” at $30 and the “Peerless 14” 
(half the benefits at half the cost). 
Consider some of the “Peerless” 
vacation features: It pays regu- 
lar, weekly benefits for sickness or 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 12 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


accident with a 50% increase dur- 
ing hospitalization. It allows $50 
to put you in care of friends in 
ease of accident while traveling. 
Where else could vou find such 
generous vacation vrotection? Act 
promptly. Write for complete in- 
formation today. 
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8A SECTION OF BURNHAM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 1934-35 


This group of pupils, with their teacher, John F. Smith, completed last school term without 
being absent or tardy. 


Commercial Teachers Meet 


HE teachers of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association 
opened their spring meeting with a 
gala evening, April 3. The evening was 
spent in viewing the interesting dis- 
play of the exhibitors and in dancing 
and card playing at the Henry Clay 
Frick Training School, Pittsburgh. This 
was followed, the next morning, by the 
assembling of a record crowd of six 
hundred to hear the two inspiring 
speakers of the day: C. S. Tippets, dean 
of the school of business administration, 
University of Pittsburgh, who spoke on 
Is Inflation Coming? and Will Durant 
of New York City who spoke on The 
Crisis in American Civilization. To 
climax the occasion a luncheon was 
held at Webster Hall where Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
public schools, acting as toastmaster, 
introduced the speaker Bernard C. 
Clausen, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh, who addressed 
the association on Marconi Weeps. 
The new officers of the organization 
are as follows: 
President: George R. Fisher, Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President: Earl Bennett, Beaver 
Falls High School 
Second Vice-President: Alfred H. 
Quinette, South High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Secretary: Margaret A. Giegerich, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer: N. B. Curtis, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh 


Executive Committee: Kennard E. 


Goodman, John Hay High School, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Clarissa Hills, Senior High School, 
Johnstown 


L. W. Korona, Alderdice 
School, Pittsburgh 

Elmer G. Miller, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Pittsburgh 

P. S. Spangler, Duffs Iron City Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh 


High 


Students Hold Mock 


Convention 


oe of the model political and 
governmental gatherings staged at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, by the 
Civic Forum League of Secondary 
Schools was a mock Republican Na- 
tional Convention, held in Mitten Hall, 
May 8 and 9, attended by 800 seniors 
and juniors from sixty high schools of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland. 

Delegates attending the convention 
numbered 501, with several hundred 
convention officers, including a creden- 
tials committee, sergeant-at-arms, pages, 
and an elaborate press gallery. 

Merle H. Scheffey of Abington High 
School was chosen permanent chair- 
man of the convention, by competitive 
tryout; Harry Jones of Upper Darby 
High School, as chairman of the “Re- 
publican National Committee.” Edward 
Kane of Olney High School served as 
temporary chairman and keynotes. 

Charles E. Sohl of Abington High 
School, president of the Southeastern 
Convention District of the PSEA, was 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Millard E. Gladfelter, registrar 
of Temple University, was secretary. 


There is not much to a man who is 
not wiser today than  yesterday.— 
Lincoln. 
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Necrology 


CARRIE TOMER, a teacher in the 
Holmes school, Pittsburgh, died Feb- 
ruary 18 after a short illness. 


MINNIE A. CARROLL, teacher in the 
Prospect Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, died March 16. 


RoBerT E. Hacer of the faculty of 
the South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, 
died March 18 in the Sewickley Hos- 
pital. 

MaRIAN LEE HUuGHEs of the East 
Park School, Pittsburgh, died March 20, 


Tessie A. Lorrus, principal of Co- 
lumbus school at Olyphant, died March 
7 following an operation. 


HERMAN E. HALL, 25, of Shermans- 
ville, Crawford County, died of pneu- 
monia on December 24, 1935. Mr. Hall 
taught in Linesville. 

CATHERINE WILDMAN, teacher of 
history and French in the Langhorne- 
Middletown High School of Bucks 
County, died at the age of 62, on March 
28, after thirty-six years of faithful 
service in the public and private schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

JANE HANDLON, a former teacher in 
the Liberty School of Pittsburgh, died 
on Sunday, April 19. 

HAZEL PRIDE CLARKE, kindergarten 
teacher in the Henry Burk School, Phil- 
adelphia, died March 27 after an illness 
of two months. 


MARGARET T. YEAGER, first grade 
teacher in the Phoenixville schools for 
forty years, died December 18. 





MEXICO CITY 


BY 
WATER and RAIL 
A CIRCLE TOUR TO A FOREIGN LAND 


JULY 8th 


An ocean voyage to Vera Cruz—return 
by rail. A personally conducted tour 
for Pennsylvania teachers and friends to 


OLD MEXICO 


A SPECIAL PRICE 
FOR THIS ALL EXPENSE TOUR 


HAVANA — PROGRESSO—VERA CRUZ 
MEXICO CITY — CUERNAVACA 
PYRAMIDS — XOCHIMILCO 
PUEBLA — AND MONTERREY 
Cathedrals of the old world. Pyramids older 
than Egypt’s. Canals as interesting as Venice. 
Scenery comparable to Switzerland — and the 
most cosmopolitan city in the world — Mexico 

City. 
CENTURY TOURS, San Antonio, Texas. 


Gentlemen: 
I’m interested in your tour. Send Booklet. 








how many in party? 
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Mrs. MELPINA FORSYTHE TOMB, 93, 
former Lycoming County school teacher 
whose two 80-year-old pupils visited her 
last fall for the first time since she 
taught them, died in her home in Jersey 
Shore where she had lived since 1864, 
on May 11. Among her prized posses- 
sions was a gold medal for 50 years of 
service as a Sunday school teacher. 

Mary STUTZENBURG, teacher in the 
Vare Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
died April 13. 


Calendar 

June 25-26—Fourth Conference on 

"Business Education, University of 
Chicago, IIl. 

June 25-27—National Convention of 

' American College Publicity Asso- 
ciation, Parker House, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 28-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, Portland, 
Oregon. All-Pennsylvania Lun 
cheon, Monday noon, June 29, 
Pompeiian Room, Congress Hotel. 
$1.00 per plate 

July 6-9—American Home Economics 
Association, Seattle, Washington 

July 25-August 8—City of London 
Vacation Course, Bedford College, 
University of London, England 

July 28-30—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

July 30-August 1—Annual Vocational 
Conference, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

October 1-2—Central Convention Dis 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7-8—Education Congress, De 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 15-17—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 16—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 16-17—Bucknell Conference 
on Education, Lewisburg 

October 23-24—Eastern Convention 
District, Reading 

October 23-24—-Midwestern Conven- 
tion District, New Castle 

October 30-31—Secondary Education 
Conference, Harrisburg 

November 9-15—American Education 
Week 

December 28-30—-State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

1937 

February 20-25—67th Annual Conven- 
tion, NEA Department of Super- 
intendence, Municipal Auditorium, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

March 10-13—-Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 23-24—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Tenth Annual 
Final State Contest, Altoona 

April 23-24—Northeastern Convention 
District, Sunbury. 





Bound Volumes 


As usual, a limited number of bound volumes of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL with new copies and index will be available soon 
after the June number is printed. They will be complete for the period 
September, 1935 to June, 1936. Price, $2.50. Orders will be filled in 
the order in which they are received. 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Ottawa, 
capital 


city of 
Canada 


In the East are cool, pine- 
scented New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and the sea; surf- 
washed beaches, historic 
Louisburg and Land of 
Evangeline. Old-world Québec 
with its “foreign” atmosphere and 
customs — its shrines, cathedrals, 
quaint shops; and cosmopolitan 
Montreal with its blending of the 
historic and modern. 





In Ontario, region of beautiful lakes; 
kingdom of fragrant forests, silver Ocean bathing on one of the many fine beaches 
: i anada’s Maritime Provinces. 
streams and summer sports; is golf, aaa ie cidade i 
fishing, canoeing. Many attractive resorts including Canadian National’s 
Minaki Lodge in the Lake of the Woods region of Northern Ontario. 
In the West is glorious Jasper in the heart of the Canadian Rockies — champion- 
ship golf in an unmatched Alpine setting, swimming in a warmed outdoor een 
motoring over excellent roads to scenes of incredible beauty, riding, hiking, 
climbing, fishing or just resting. Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge 
affords a delightful social life at moderate cost. 
Canada’s resorts are easy to reach by Canadian National .. « its 
23,000 miles of line take you everywhere; its all year and resort 
hotels afford excellent accommodations. For booklet call or write: 


BUFFALO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
420 Main St. 673 Fifth Ave. 1500 Chestnut St. 
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E-STROUDS BURG 


INDIANA 





LOCK HAVEN 


CLARION CALIFORNIA 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


State Teachers Colleges 


four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the 
elementary field, baccalaureate degree curriculum; pro- 
vides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior 
high or senior high school fields, baccalaureate degree 
curriculum. 


Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, 


CHEYNEY 








Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Ortho- EDINBORO 
genic aasmsiaias:* ae 
pecia ‘ 
College Pi President 
Bloomsburg Commerce and 
Orthogenic 
Backward . Francis B. Haas 
California Industrial Arts 
and Orthogenic 
Backward ... Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts, 
Home Economics Leslie Pinckney Hill / 
Clarion G. C. L. Riemer “a1 
E. Stroudsburg .. Health Educa- A ! 
tion , i T. Allen : 
Edinboro Art Education . Carmon Ross 
Indiana Art, Commerce, 
Home _ Econom- 
ics and Music .. Charles R. Foster 
Kutztown Library and Art 
Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Educa- 
tion Dallas W. Armstrong KUTZTOWN 
Mansfield Home Econom- 
ics and Music William R. Straughn 
Millersville Library — In- 
dustrial Arts Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg Cooperative 
Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ... Health Educa- ~—-+ 
tion Charles S. Miller 
West Chester .... Health Educa- ae 
tion and Music. Charles S. Swope ~ 
The school represents the most valuable asset in any Pa 
community. Good teachers mean good schools; } 
good schools, good citizens 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST 
Address the President 
MANSFIELD 
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Abington, Eng. Unit, 92 

Academic Freedom, R. J. Largent, 

Academy of Science, Bradford Willa, 281 

Accomplishments, Legislative, PSEA, 24-25, 253, 
27 

Ackley, C. E., 220 

Activities Conf., 122 

Address System, 137 

Ade, L. K., 26, 96, 171; Dinner Com. Report, 
209; Father and Son Week, 346; Fellowship 
Dinner, 26; Keeps Busy, 277; Message, 26; 
New Ed., 233 

Ag vricultural. Course, Bangor’s, 137 

Air, American School, 68 

Altoona High Commencement, 54 

Amendments, Constitutional, 134, 203; Classroom 
Teachers, 71; Com. Tchrs., 390; Elem. Prin., 
71; Sec. Prin., 71; Report, 387 

Amendments, NEA, R. T. Shaw, 203 

American Ed. Week, 56, 94, 105, 112, 403 

American Health Assn., 16 

American Legion Contest, 138 

American Primers, 108 

American School, Air, 68 

American Voc. Assn. Conv., 94 

American Youth Com., Studies, 136 

America’s Last Frontier, Olympic Penin., 399 

America’s Shock Troops, C. M. Sanford, 55 

Anniversary, Williams, Brown & Earle, 34 

Art, Pilgrimage, 210; Nat'l Week, 66 

Assembly, Peace, 207 

Association for Childhood Ed., 210 

Association, Growth, PSEA, 177 

Association of School Board Secretaries, 242; Oth- 
cers, 242 

Attendance at 1935 Convention, 232 

Attendance, Perfect, 31, 274; Burnham, 404 

Atwell, Floyd, 30 

Auditor’s Report, 45, 198 

Audubon Clubs, 112; Contests, 292 

Author Receives Twins Book, 150 

Authors, Contest, 67 

Awards to Pa. Publications, CSPA, 314 


B 


Bacon, A. E., 392 

Band and Orchestra Assn., 21 

Bangor’s Ag. Course, 137 

amen, Teacher's, H. E. 
Hensley, 380 

Banking ae age ? J B. Detwiler, 282, 327 

Bartges, N 

Barton, Helen. Me Speedball, 86 

Bay, i. Rc, Membership, 113 

Bazard, W. S., 66 

Beaver College, 272; Front cover, March 

Belfour, C. S., Music We Hear, 121 

Beneficiaries, Teacher Welfare, 201 

Bennion, Milton, Character Ed., 12 

Bertin, E. P., 319; Central Conv. Dist., 93 

Biology Teachers’ Club, 120; Meets, 236 

Bird’s-Eye View of Finances, 227 

Blackburn, W. F., 134 

Blanket Dismissals, 343 

Boehm, C. H., 143, 182 

Book Week, 26 

Booklets, L. B. Johnson, 362 

Books, for Classrooms, 150; Film, 18 

Books, New, 36, 72, 99, 152, 216, 254, 294, 328, 
364, 396 

Books Received, 38, 74, 110, 154, 217, 255, 301, 
330, 365, 397 

Bound Volumes, Inside back cover, June 

Bow Ourselves Out, 375 

Broadcast by Phila. Schools, 133 

Broome, E. C., Public Confidence, 269 

Brown’s Mill School, 136 

Bruckner, Grace, Teachers as Consumers, 117 
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